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} AGEMENT 
Special gratitude to my fellow 
interviewers whose work | have 
quoted from. Above all, a big 
thumbs-up to our interviewees, 
whose generosity and enthusiasm 
over the last three decades is 
hugely appreciated. Particular 
respect to those who are sadly 
no longer with us. Their 
recollections are especially 
valuable, | hope that this memoir 
does their story justice. BC 


Gareth Roberts, Derek Handley 
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he history of Doctor Who,” proclaims one-time script 
editor Christopher H Bidmead, “is littered with good 
people being p***ed off in one way or another.” 


He has a point. This compilation of the best of 
DWM’s extensive archive of exclusive interviews 
that cover the years 1977 to 1981 (okay, so we promised 
you up to 1983, but we ran out of space, and couldn't 
bear hacking to pieces the barbed musings of Tom 
Baker, Graham Williams, Douglas Adams, Mary Tamm, 
Lalla Ward, Matthew Waterhouse, et al) often reads like a 
particularly volatile series of Celebrity Big Brother. “Day 23 
in the Big Brother House. Mary and Lalla are in the bedroom 
discussing last night's evictions. Tom is on his own in the 
garden, talking to the cabbages. Graham comes to the diary 
room...” There are more tantrums, slanging matches, falling-outs, 
high-school cliques, sudden evictions, and headline-grabbing antics 
than at any previous point in Doctor Who's history. ‘Citing, innit? 


However, context is everything, lest we forget that the late 1970s and early 
1980s also offer some of Doctor Who's most fruitful collaborations, most inventive productions (“For this week's 
task, housemates must make an episode of Doctor Who in a studio with no sets!"), best-remembered companions 
(such as the savage Leela, the Time Lady Romana, and the Doctor's faithful robot dog, K9), and most feared 
monsters (such as Daleks, Sontarans, vampires, and Adric). The swines! 


This Special Edition — the definitive account of those tumultuous years — provides a complete primer for newbies, 
as well as a valuable refresher for hardened aficionados, and a thumping good read for the rest of us. It includes 
some stories that you might have heard before, and some that you probably haven't, It plots a brilliant assortment of 
Hammer-style gothic horror, hard sci-fi, high concepts, and love-it-or-loath-it comedy stylings, chronicles the rise and 
rise — and eventual decline — of Doctor Number Four, and uncovers the answers to such ‘important’ questions as: 

Which actors describe their débuts as “a complete balls-up" and “hell, in fact"? 

What connects a 1918 Russian officer, Prince Charles’ sock-maker, and a pertinent question mark? 

Who ended up stark naked and painted green in front of a group of make-up girls at two in the morning? 

Whose co-stars remember him as “not very friendly”, “completely acerbic", “a bit temperamental”, “a pain in the 
arse”, “a bloody nightmare”, and harbouring “an inability to negotiate"? (Clue: it isn’t Tom Baker!) 

And who on Earth is Tom Baker: an enthusiastic, inspirational leader of men, or a complex, monomaniacal egotist? 
Also, discover how Davros was revived, why the Master was reborn, and what happened when Doctor Who hung up 


his lengthy scarf and married his assistant. 


Of course, our interviewees often contradict or disagree with one another (so the Mighty Bidmead does have a 
point!), offering fresh, multiple perspectives on proceedings, and they focus more on some serials than others (poor, 
unloved Meglos), but that is the nature of memory and judgement, and that is the point of a memoir. This Special 
Edition reflects how the cast and crew themselves recall what they did, which makes for a frank, forthright, and 
insightful read — in turns funny, poignant, provocative, and, most importantly, in their own words... 
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HE FIRST CUT 
THE DEEPEST 


A New DOCTOR WHO GIRL MADE HER DEBUT IN 1977 — AND LOUISE JAMESON’S LEELA WAS 
SOMETHING OF A BREAK WITH TRADITION, BY BEING AN ALIEN KNIFE-WIELDING SAVAGE. 
UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF NEW PRODUCER GRAHAM WILLIAMS, AND WITH THE ADDITION 
OF K9 THE ROBOT DOG TO THE TEAM, DOCTOR WHO WAS ABOUT TO CHANGE SHAPE 

ONCE AGAIN... 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “There was a little girl who 

lived next door to me. Now, you think of little girls 
identifying with women, but she wanted to be the 
Doctor. | realised that everyone wanted to identify 
with the Doctor because he was a hero. So I wanted 

to creative an active female role model in Doctor Who, 
instead of a passive screamer.” imerviewed by Austen Atkinson, 
DWM 210 


ROBERT HOLMES: “We thought it was about time that 
we had a more positive companion — somebody 

who could handle things on her own, rather than let 
the Doctor do it. A companion who would contrast 
with the Doctor’s own more pacific nature. He isn't 
supposed to initiate violence, except in self defence, 
but Leela was a girl who would simply go out and stab 
someone in the back!” inieiviewed by Gary Russell, DWM 109 


Producer Philip Hinchcliffe and script editor Robert 
Holmes had been toying with the idea of the Doctor 
acquiring a new female companion since the departure of 
Sarah Jane Smith earlier in Season Fourteen. 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “Bob told me that he wanted to 

do a Victorian story — Jack the Ripper and Sherlock 
Holmes stuff. So we talked about introducing the new 
companion in this story, and worked out the nature of 
the companion in relation to the Doctor. We realised 
that there could be an element of George Bernard 
Shaw’s Professor Higgins and Eliza Doolittle from 
Pygmalion. There had always been a gulf between the 
Doctor and his human companion, so if you gave him 
a savage, this savage in England could be an Eliza 
Doolittle; she could be educated by the Doctor. ‘If 

she wasn’t human,’ we then thought, ‘that would be 
even better, because she would be totally barbaric, so 
he'd have to teach her restraint.’ After all, if someone 
gets up your nose, you don’t normally throw a knife 
between their shoulder blades. But then Bob got 
bogged down, because he was busy getting the other 
scripts ready to feed to the constant conveyor-belt 
production schedule, so he couldn't write the story...” 
DWM ») 


CHRIS BOUCHER: “I'd been around television for a 
certain amount of time by then, and | submitted a 
sample script and storyline to Doctor Who. They were 
turned down, but Bob and Philip asked me to come 
in and talk. They sat there and said, ‘We can make 
you famous around your area!’ They sent me away to 
come up with something else, and that was originally 
called The Silent Scream, | think. It became The Day 
God Went Mad, and eventually The Face of Evil.” 
Interviewed by Peter Griffiths, DWM 2 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “Chris Boucher came up with 
the computer-God-run-amok story, and so we talked 
to him about doing an Eliza Doolittle character in a 
futuristic environment. So Leela emerged first in the 
Chris Boucher story The Face of Evil.” pwm » 


ROBERT HOLMES: “Leela wasn’t my creation totally, 
because Chris Boucher named her. We said to him 
that we wanted Rachel Welch in the jungle — handy 
with a knife!” DWM 190 


CHRIS BOUCHER: “I was told that I should make up a 
companion for myself, so I came up with Leela, who 
was based on Emma Peel [from 1960s spy-fi series 
The Avengers] and those other female heroes of the 
time. I made her an intelligent primitive — reasoning 
that you could explain everything to this one, because 
she knew nothing. Companions were usually female, 
and | wasn’t that much of an iconoclast that I was 
going to change that approach, so it was just a 
question of a different sort of female — which I don’t 
think went down too well with Tom Baker! Talking to 
Bob afterwards, I got the impression that Tom fancied 
the idea of doing it solo.” DWM 261 


LOUISE JAMESON: “Bob Holmes wrote the story with 
him on his own [The Deadly Assassin] just before 

I joined, I think to prove to him that it couldn’t 
work like that. Of course, Bob wrote such a lovely 
script that all it did was make things worse!” 
Interviewed by Richard Marson, DWM 136 


Auditions for Leela, the new companion, led to the choice 
of Louise Jameson after just three weeks. 


LOUISĖ JAMESON: “My agent put me up for it. She said, 
‘It’s time you got yourself established in a series, so 
that’s what we'll hold out for.’ I went for six or seven 
series, and I didn’t get any of them. Sixty of us went 
for Leela, and the producer wanted another girl, 
whose name I never found out, who was apparently 
exceedingly beautiful but couldn’t do the work. The 
director [Pennant Roberts] wanted me because I made 
him work in the interview, made him become the 
character that he was reading! So he thought I was 
right for the part.” Interviewed by Richard Marson, DWM 8: 


PENNANT ROBERTS: “I'd interviewed Louise some two 
years earlier for another series on which she didn’t 

get the part, but I was sufficiently impressed to 
remember her when it came to Leela. Although | can’t 
recollect who else we saw, Louise stood out head and 
shoulders above the others.” interviewed by Peter Griffiths 
DWM 246 
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Top: The Doctor meets his 
new companion Leela (Louise 
Jameson) in The Face of Evil. 


Above: The cast of The Face of 
Evil in rehearsal. 


Below: The savage Sevateem 
tribe. 


CHRIS BOUCHER: “Bob and Philip liked the 
character, and said, ‘She seems pretty good, 
We may go on with her,’ They'd already 
made the decision, of course. The whole 
situation was a bit dodgy, actually. It didn’t 
raise its head until quite a bit later that 
Leela was my creation. The difficulties 
arose because she was used in a comic. 

I mentioned to my agent that Leela was my creation, 
and she went charging in, going after repeat fees 

and everything in back payments. The BBC had to 
resist the notion, of course, because it meant that 

I would have had licence control over her. I wasn't 
disappointed in Philip Hinchcliffe — | suspected 

that was how he, as producer, would react — but 

it is the only time that I was ever disappointed in 
Robert Holmes. He knew that Leela was my creation, 
but, albeit under pressure, he had to go along with 
the BBC, saying that they had come up with this 
character, and given it to me. It wasn’t worth fighting 
in court, and it would have upset a lot of people, so 
we took the ex gratia payment that the BBC offered. 
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That’s where the idea that | submitted a script to 
Doctor Who later on, in the 1980s, comes from; they 
wrote off the fee that they paid me for Leela as a 
script, because they had to justify it in programme 


terms.” DWM 


TOM BAKER: “I didn’t like the Leela character at all. 
I thought it was out of place, that this savage who 
goes around killing people wasn't in context.” 


OWM 


TOM BAKER: “I remember being appalled at her 
aggression, without having the ammunition to put 
my side of the argument forward. There was a moral 
dimension, an ethical dilemma, because she killed 
things. I was furious at the beginning. There was 
some facetious dialogue about it, some claptrap — 

‘I don't really think you should do that, Leela’ 

The point is that these gentle ironies are quite 
inappropriate when life and death is at stake. What 

I tried to give it was outrage, and burning indignation 
— that if it didn’t change, that if she didn’t change, the 
character would have to go. | don’t mean Louise would 
have to go, but I would have to threaten Leela with 
this, because I could not coexist with someone whose 
solution to problems was to kill. So they modified 
that, and Louise was very good, and hugely successful 
But | was rattled by it. " F DWM 


PENNANT ROBERTS: Leela was warm, headstrong, and 
impetuous, and the spontaneity of the character was 
something that we worked quite hard on in our few 
days of rehearsals. We certainly talked a lot. Being 

a classical actress, Louise was very concerned with 
finding a character, and developing a consistency 

of playing, which would stand her in good stead in 
future stories. | think Louise did her best with the 
part. Chris gave Leela a very good start in The Face of 
Evil.” DWM 


LOUISE JAMESON: “Robert Holmes and Chris Boucher 
were the two best writers on the programme as far 
as I was concerned... That script introduced the 
character, and it was one of the easiest scripts to do, 
because they absolutely had that character in mind 
when it was written. The story revolved around Leela, 
so I wasn't left hanging on Tom's arm going, ‘What 
is it, Doctor?’ It was nice to start the story with the 


new companion in the very first scene. When I saw 

it again recently, I thought, ‘Is this episode two of 
something?” It was a nice dramatic point to cut in. 

1 love it when novels start that way. You get the boring 
exposition bit after it's grabbed you.” 


CHRIS BOUCHER: “If I’m honest — and 1 usually am, 
which is a mistake — the story was heavily influenced 
by a Harry Harrison novel called Captive Universe. I’ve 
always been interested in religions as well — where 
they come from, and why.” pwm 


The costume designer responsible for Leela’s outfit was 
Doctor Who newcomer John Bloomfield. 


JOHN BLOOMFIELD: “Louise is a very attractive lady, 

so I thought, ‘Let's show it! Don’t cover it up, that’s 
what I say!’ It never crossed my mind to do anything 
else. I liked Louise very much, and she looked good, 

I thought. The costume itself was made from odd 
pieces of different leather skins tied together, and 
decorated with red stitching and paint. Also, she had a 
pair of leather boots.” f DWM 


LOUISE JAMESON: “They gave Leela a lot of energy, a lot 
of intelligence, a lot of action shots — but they took her 
clothes off to do it! She wasn’t really a woman in her 
own right; she was still somebody's sidekick.” owm 


LOUISE JAMESON: “The name Leela apparently means 
‘dark-eyed beauty’, but I think they only found that 
out after they cast me, so they decided to give me 
in red contact lenses to make my eyes brown. They 
thought that with the dark skin, blue eyes wouldn't 


look natural. The lenses didn’t make me blind, but it 
was like looking through a sepia lens, and I got very 
breathless. I felt like I was suffocating. You'll notice 
later that the change of eye colour came with the 
change of producer.” owm 


LOUISE JAMESON: “The scene where I met Tom in 

the jungle was the one that they used for the pre- 
publicity, and it was on television over and over 
again. I remember that first day of filming, on the 
jungle set. | hugged my dressing gown around me 
for as long as possible. | felt very naked, really, in that 


costume, And I didn't know anybody yet. Normally, 
you have a chance to get to know the other actors, and 
it’s all a huge giggle when the costumes arrive, but 

to go straight in with that costume was quite nerve- 
racking.” Dwm 


PENNANT ROBERTS: “For a while, we talked about going 
to a real forest, but the stage at Ealing Studios offered 
us artificial lighting control, and the opportunity for 
more far-fetched shapes. Also, location filming would 
have meant an even more serious mismatch between 
forest and studio. The BBC was quite cavalier about 
mixing film and video in those days, but I was quite 
outspoken about it.” pwm 


TOM BAKER: “On one scene, I remember, I refused to 
use a knife to threaten this creature and say ‘Take me 
to your leader’ or something intelligible like that. The 
director said, ‘How do you want to do it?’ I said, ‘I'll 
do it with a jelly baby, because, on this planet, they 
don’t know what jelly babies are,’ and so I changed the 
line to ‘Take me to your leader, or I will kill you with 
this deadly jelly baby.’ The director had doubts about 
that.” WM 


CHRIS BOUCHER: “I love hearing my own dialogue. 
Other things are down to other people, so it's only 
when they alter the lines that you think, ‘Oh crap, that 
didn’t work.’ Sorry to be pretentious, but it’s a bit like 
music — the wrong note, and the tune disappears... 

At its crudest level, you'd learn which particular actors 
didn’t deliver their lines as written, and you'd give 


Louise Jameson 
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them fewer lines. It wasn’t a revenge thing; it was 
protection of your own work.” 


TOM BAKER: “I always found it extraordinary that 
children liked me eating jelly babies. There is actually 
something gruesome about eating something in the 
shape of a baby, but never mind.” 


LOUISE JAMESON: “When The Face of Evil went out, 
I remember my parents being terribly proud. I was 
quite surprised that they were so proud. But Doctor 
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Who on at on Saturday nights then, and it 
was a bit of a ritual in our house. We all sat around 
watching. My mum said that it was the only thing 
that ever got my dad home from the snooker club 
on Saturday!” p 


The Face of Evil was well-received in all quarters, and 


Robert Holmes immediately invited Chris 


3oucher to 


script the very next serial, The Robots of Death 


CHRIS BOUCHER: “It had to be delivered very quickly. 
Mind you, if they'd said, ‘Can you give us the script 
tomorrow?’, the answer would have been, ‘Yes!’ 

It was simply a case of ‘Have you got an idea for 
another one?’ Since I'd been reading [Frank Herbert 
novel] Dune, yes, | did. There is no such a thing as 
an original idea! | was very pleased with the way that 
The Robots of Death turned out. Michael Briant, the 
director, did a nice job on it with all that art deco 
design work. You never knew quite what to expect." 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “The Robots of Death was a standard 
Agatha Christie whodunnit. The robots themselves 
were brilliant, but I thought it was the worst script 


I'd ever had! It was dreadful — all about this space 
mining machine, with these Cybermen-type robots 
going around. It was cliché-ridden, and 1 thought, 
when I read it, ‘What am I doing? This is awful.’ But 
I had a brilliant designer, Ken Sharp, and we decided 
that the first thing we needed to do was find out about 
mining. So we went down to Cornwall, to those open- 
cast quarries, and saw how a mining machine actually 
works, and then designed the ship with these big 
Archimedes screws that pulled it along. We sat on the 
train on the way there, and I said, ‘What do you think 


| 


of the script, Ken?’ He said, ‘I’m not sure, Michael, 
What do you think of it?” We had that conversation, 
and ended up by 
let's do it as well as we could, We certainly couldn't do 
any harm to it!” 


ing that we had to do the job, so 
DWM 


LOUISE JAMESON: “| nearly killed a cameraman with a 
knife in this story!” owm 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “Yes, Louise in her terrible costume. 
I thought it was appallingly t. She was great, but 
I felt very sorry for her, because The Robots of Death 
was such a dreadful script, and she was obviously 
there for the dads. The only thing that the Doctor was 
going to do with her character was go to bed, which 
had no place in the series.” 


DWM 


LOUISE JAMESON: “I loved the wonderful explanation of 
the TARDIS and its dimensions. I say, ‘That’s silly!’ It 
was a good scene, that one. | wish they'd done more 
of that — explored that teacher/pupil relationship 
between us. I think it could have done with all the 
humour that it could muster, really. It was great to be 
able to put some in myself, and not just leave it all to 
Tom.” She laughs to herself. “I think the casting in 
that story was inspired, It was entirely the director's 
idea to use a multiracial cast. | thought that element 
really made it work. It made it not just cosmopolitan, 
but gave it a feeling of being... well, whatever the word 
for ‘multi-galactic’ is. 


DWM 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “We were already living in a 
multicultural society in 1977, but I don’t think that 
had ever been portrayed in Doctor Who. The captain 
of this cliché-ridden vessel was meant to be your 
typical six-foot-tall, good-looking, dashing bloke — a 
‘space hero’ — so I cast Russell Hunter, who's five foot 
two and Scottish! I was casting Russell when Philip 
Hinchcliffe came to me and said, ‘Um, Michael, do 
you feel he’s got the authority?’ | said, ‘Oh yes, he’s a 
very authoritative actor — a natural leader!” owm 


RUSSELL HUNTER: “| remember asking whether or not 

I was supposed to have a Russian accent, because 

he was called Uvanov. ‘Not at all,’ they said. ‘Don't 

be ridiculous. Just speak in your own voice.’ ‘So he’s 
‘Scottish? Are you mad? Why 
would he be Scottish with a name like Uvanov?’ I had 
to laugh. Recently I was told that the name Uvanov 

is derived from ‘Isaac Asimov’, which of course all 
makes sense now. Asimov was the man who devised 


Scottish, then, is he? 


the first law of robotics, which is that no robot will kill 
or deliberately injure a human being. The Robots of 
Death wasn’t just a story about a lot of robots working 
on a Storm Mine; it’s about people, and, in particular 
evil, The robots were innocents, but it was positively 
human evil that was being put into these machines. 

I find that very interesting.” owm 
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Alongside Russell Hunter as bonkers Commander 
Uvanov, Michael cast David Bailie as Dask (aka ¢ 


l 
Taren Capel), and David Collings — who had played 
Vorus in 1975 


Mover Poul. 


Revenge of the Cybermen — as Chief 


DAVID BAILIE: 
absolutely real 


Everyone played it as though it were 
and that was the charm of the thing. 
We believed it, and the audience loved it.” 

David remembers the difficulties of avoiding being 
fingered by the audience as the surprise villain too 
early on. “I used to work with a film director called 
Freddie Francis, who liked to talk about le herring 
rouge — if you weren't the baddie, you had to look 
suspicious, but if you were the baddie, you'd have to 
do something else...” DWM 


DAVID COLLINGS: “With the first story, | didn’t have 
many scenes with Tom Baker, but I did on the second 
so we spent a great deal of time together rehearsing 
up at North Acton, and a lot of time, as I recall, in the 
pub!” DWM 


RUSSELL HUNTER: “The very first morning, I turned 
up for rehearsal, and there was Tom doing The 
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Times crossword. ‘Would you mind giving us a hand 
with this?’ he said, and from the: 
happened. Every rehearsal, we'd both come in early, 

sit down and do The Times crossword, and life became 
quite fun. At the end of the day, we used to go to the 

pub. ‘ 
‘Yes,’ I'd reply, so Tom would say, ‘Two bottles of 


> on that’s what 


Tom would ask. 


Jan you drink white wine 


white wine, please. I'd like wine glasses; it looks crude 
in a half-pint tumbler. And let's have two triple vodkas 
to go with it. That'll do for the moment. I'll get some 
more vodka later, okay, Russell?’ Tom was a tough 
drinking man when he wanted to be, but he never 
showed it in the morning, and he would never start 
drinking until he was finished for the day, and knew 
that there were no more words to learn... Personally, 

I found Tom one of the easiest people in the world 

to work with. I remember floundering a bit in one 
scene, and he nodded to me and said, ‘Stop trying to 
act it. Just be it.’ That's what he was doing — he was 
being Doctor Who. He knew the character backwards. 
He didn’t have to think about it, because that's who he 
was.” DWM 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “There’s one scene where Tom 
hides around the corner as the robots go past. The 

set was only the size of a small room — three bits 

of flattage [walls] — so 1 had to spend a lot of time 
choreographing it. I started rehearsal with Tom, 

and explained what I wanted, and he said, ‘God, it's 
another cliché-ridden piece of nonsense! Why don’t 

I come down here, climb up on the chandelier, swing 
across to the staircase — or, um, I could just do what 
you said, and go around this corner and hide.’ That 
was Tom real 


sing the limitations of what we were 
working with.” owm 


TOM BAKER: “I don’t have a very analytical mind. I can't 
prepare. I just react to things, and mostly it’s rather 
confused. Doctor Who was a happy confusion. In that 
confusion, | managed to find a particular mode for 
this benevolent alien that struck a chord. It wasn’t 
because I knew what I was doing; I didn’t — I was just 
responding.” DWM 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “Tom knew that The Robots of 
Death was a dreadful script. We were rehearsing 
this scene where he and Louise were manacled, 
and we were having big problems with how to do 
it — it was like ‘one bound and the Doctor was free’. 


Graham [Williams] came into the rehearsal room, 

and I recognised him. I knew he was going to be 

next producer. I thought, ‘Great!’ I needed something 
to wind up Tom, so I said to him, ‘You know this 
problem we're having here? Are you sure we can’t just 
go with it...?’ Tom freaked, and went absolutely off 

his head: ‘F***ing script! Who's responsible for this? 
I'd like to take that producer and wring his neck! If 

I get hold of the writer, I’ll...!’ He berated the script 
for about ten minutes, and then I was able to say, 
‘Oh, Tom, this is Graham. He's going to be the next 
producer!” p 


pavio couuines: “Of the Doctor Whos that I did, The 
Robots of Death is the one that I remember most 
clearly, probably because of the outrageous hats that 
we had to wear, and the silver make-up.” 

D) 


RUSSELL HUNTER: “I had no idea at the time that 
I'd have to wear that bloody stupid hat, or those 
outrageous shoulder pads.” owm 


DaviD COLLINGS: “Very butch, wasn't it?” c 


RUSSELL HUNTER: “If I'd known they were going 
to put me in that, 1 would probably never have done 
it. Or I’d least have asked for some decent money. 
I did complain about that hat. 1 said, ‘Why would the 
captain of a Storm Mine be wandering around with a 
hat like that?’ If you watch the show again, you'll see 
that it disappears somewhere towards the end of Part 
Three, though | don’t think it had anything to do with 
what I said. I think the director just got bored of it. It 
was all very cumbersome.” 

When Russell's children discovered that he 
was appearing in Doctor Who, their response was 
predictable. “Both Charlotte, who was three-and-a- 
half, and Adam, who was then almost 
‘Can we go to the studio, please?’ So I got permiss 
and they came in, you know, just on a walk-through... 
The minute they appeared, Tom Baker took charge of 
them, With the long scarf and all the gear on, there he 
was, carrying the little girl, and holding the little boy 
by the hand. He spent at least an hour with those two 
kids. But he didn’t speak to them as kids; he talked to 
them as grown-ups. He talked to them as the Doctor. 
They didn’t think that they were meeting an actor; 
they thought that they were actually meeting the one 
and only Doctor Who. They didn’t ask him for his 
autograph, and nobody photographed the three of 
them together. That was the great thing — it was two 


kids and Tom Baker, nobody else was engaged in it, 
and I just found him a totally loveable man.” pw) 


TOM Baker: “The Doctor isn’t just what I did in the 
studio, you see. I had to carry the concept of this 
semi-perfect man into my own life so that, if there 
were children around, I wouldn’t be seen by them as a 
disappointment. As in the show, I didn’t smoke, drink, 
or swear. I was literally on my best behaviour, which 
was very, very exhausting at times, but rewarding as 
well. Doctor Who comes with this responsibility.” 


TOM Baker: “I can’t shock a child. 1 would never do 
that. But it’s very inviting! By that, I don’t mean that 
I've anything outrageous to say, but if I suddenly feel 
like cutting loose or using bad language — to illustrate 
a point, or tell a half-truth, which I’m very good at, or 
refract a story — that's difficult.” owm 


TOM BAKER: “If they saw me behaving badly, 
they would be disillusioned, they'd lose 
that sense of magic, the aura of the Doctor, 
which | tried to convey. My friends used 

to think it was unnecessary, but then they 
didn’t have my sense of responsibility to 
the image of the show. I know that sounds 
very pompous, but it was something that 

I thought very consciously and carefully 
about.” owM 


Tom Baer: “I began to be like ‘Uncle Tom’ — 
a kind of children’s entertainer, with my silly 
long scarf, and my thyroid eyes, and my long 


hair... Because I'm pathetic in some ways, it made me 
feel even more important... It was simply wonderful to 
be famous, to be recognised, and well-treated. I adored 
being adored. When I was young, | wanted to be liked; 
later on, I wanted to be loved; I finished up as Doctor 


SAA 
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Top: What? Two of ‘em?! Mr 
Sin (Deep Roy) meets his stunt 
double. 


Above: Louise Jameson shows 
off her figure! 


Who, and | wanted to be adored! Of course, in my 
twilight, I rather fancy worship.” owm 


LOUISE JAMESON: “What amazed me was that | turned 
out as some kind of sex symbol for a while. You put 
somebody in a leather leotard on after the football 
results, and inevitably that will happen, but | was 
really shocked by that — very naive of me. I didn’t 
find it offensive then, though I would if it happened 
now — immensely offensive. Then, | was really rather 
pleased with it all. A lot of the weirder fan mail that 

I got from doing Who was censored by the front 
office. I've had hate mail, though, which is 
distressing. It’s terribly sad that someone can actually 
sit down and do that.” owm 


DAVID MALONEY: “Louise Jameson's Leela worried me 
in that it was the first time that we'd had a nubile 
companion in the true sense of the word. She and the 
Doctor were too close in age and strength of presence. 
I used to joke that there would be an episode with the 
Doctor and Leela in the TARDIS, and we'd say, ‘Come 
out and have an adventure,’ and he'd say, ‘No thanks, 
I'm quite happy in here with Leela!’ I always thought 
that he should be a mentor, not an equal, with his 
companions.” DWM 


David Maloney had directed The Deadly Assassin 
and returned to oversee the season finalé, The 
Weng-Chiang — another Robert Holmes masterpiece, and 
Philip Hincheliffe’s 


lons of 


swansong as producer 


DAVID MALONEY: “I think Bob Holmes was excellent 


(12) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


— one of the best writers the show had. He was an 
ex-policeman, and loved this Victorian lore of 
Sherlock Holmes and the dark streets of Limehouse. 
Also, he had a very good, funny touch with the music 
hall and theatre. He created these characters like Jago 
st [Li H’sen 
Chang} that John Bennet played. All these were good 
parts of a strong story.” DWM 


and Litefoot, and the strange ventriloqu 


DAVID MALONEY: “I also found a small Asian actor 
called Deep Roy to play the puppet. We had a dummy, 
too, of course. Sometimes we never knew which was 
which! That could be quite sinister.” owm 


LOUISE JAMESON: “It was quite a plagiarised script, 


“What amazed me was that 
I turned out as some kind of sex 
symbol for a while!” Louise Jameson 


drawing on everything from Sherlock Holmes to 
Pygmalion. But finally I got into some clothes! They 
said, ‘Come on, let's get you into something a bit 
more fun,’ It received complaints, | understand.” 


WM 


JOHN BLOOMFIELD: “Talons was all set in the Victorian 
era, so I felt that the costumes had to relate to that 
period very specifically, | actually made three different 
costumes for Louise — as well as a set of underwear 
— which was very unusual at the time. The Victorian 
bicycle-girl outfit had corduroy trousers, and a cotton 
jacket that had braid and ribbons appliquéd on top. 

I thought it would be a good idea to dress Tom Baker 
to make him look like Sherlock Holmes — a big 
checked cape, a deerstalker hat, and a jacket. The 
cape was made from a lightweight tweed, and, again, 


I appliquéd braids and ribbon onto it to make the 
check pattern. The jacket was made from a dark red 
cotton velvet, and the waistcoat from a cotton-based 
furnishing fabric that I found.” 

John was one of several members of the Talons 
production team that were filmed as part of 1977’ 
Lively Arts documentary Whose Doctor Who, about the 
making of the serial. In John’s case, he was 
working on Talons’ infamous giant rat. “Yes, I vaguely 
remember them shooting that. Today, of course. 
something like the giant rat would be done as an 
amazing animatronic creature instead of an actor 
dressed in a costume, but there was no high-tech stuff 
like that in those days. I suppose that was part of the 
charm of Doctor Who.” 


s 


captured 


DAVID MALONEY: “We tried to cope, but we couldn't, 
really. We should have greased the rat. The rat was 
good physically, and had the right shape, but it 

was too fluffy. It looked as though it had just had a 
shampoo and a blow dry! If we'd greased it, it would 
have worked.” £ 


Tom BAKER: “| loved some of our monsters, because 
they're so funny. I thought that giant rat looked rather 


good 


LOUISE JAMESON: “This story featured the only scream 
that I allowed Leela, when I was being eaten by the 
giant rat. I was terribly ill during the recordings. 
I got glandular fever halfway through. I took a day- 
and-a-half off, but came in to do the recording of the 
scene where | got chewed down in the sewers. They 
couldn't put hot water in the sewers, because they'd 
painted it at the eleventh hour, and to have put hot 
water in would have mucked it up, so I had to wade 
through the cold water, with real rats running around 
me, feeling like death. | literally just staggered from 
the dressing room to the set, and back to the dressing 
room again, It was horrible.” 

People usually take months off work to recover 
from glandular fever, don’t they? 

“But as soon as the BBC found out that it wasn't 
infectious, they said, ‘Come back!” 


On the positive side, it seems that the 
quintessentially Victorian characters of Jago and 
Litefoot, played by Christopher Benjamin and Trevor 
Baxter respectively, were as popular with Louise as 
they proved to be with fans of the series. “Chris and 
Trevor together made me laugh so much. There was 
one scene where the two of them were in a dumb 
waiter, and they eventually had to do it ‘behind closed 
doors’, because it was impossible for them to get 
through the scene without laughing. They ought to 


have done their own series, because they were so 


good.” 


DAVID MALONEY: “I heard that Bob wanted to make a 
sitcom using the characters.” 1 


LOUISE JAMESON: “They sort of stole the limelight, 

I suppose, but | think some things work better 

when the limelight is handed over once in a while,” 
However, for Louise, holding her own in the 

limelight was something of a struggle in this serial 

“There were lines that I really fought to hold onto. 

I thought that I'd won the battle in the rehearsal room, 

and indeed the recording, only to find that they'd been 

lost in the editing room. So | felt very humiliated 

during that one. | didn’t know who was at the root of 

getting lines cut out, but I really cared about it.” 


Production ur r Chris D'Oyl 


y-John 


between the show's two lead 


there were already tension 
CHRIS D’OYLY-JOHN: “I think Tom felt slightly 
masculinely-challenged, if that’s the right words, in 
the sense that he thought of himself as a bit of a stud 
Louise was a very quiet and nice girl, but she had a 
fairly stunning figure, and was 
a bit of Tom’s thunder. That's what he didn’t like. He 
wanted to be the centre of attention, but somebody 
appeared with two bits of attraction more than him! 
Seriously, | think that’s what it was all about. I never 
had any problems with Tom, perhaps because our 
jobs didn’t collide. We had quite a lot of fun over 

a few drinks on location. He was a bit of naughty 

boy, actually 


in danger of stealing 


nothing suitable for an interview, of 


course 
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Philip wanted the music for Talons to be in 


keeping with the period. 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “For example, we 
have a scene in a music hall, where we 
actually recorded a live singer, singing 
Victorian songs. Well, that’s music in 
the programme, but nonetheless the 
incidental music has got to fit in with it.” 


Making his only appearance in front o 
Doctor Who cameras was 
Dudl 


‘ Pal T 
impson as the Palace T 


conductor in several scenes 

DUDLEY SIMPSON: “David Maloney said to me, ‘How 
would you like to come in on the production?’ I said, 
‘How do you mean?’ ‘We'd like to have you on screen,’ 
he said. ‘We've got this little orchestra thing going on 
in the theatre, and we need a conductor, and there’s 
no one better than you! So,’ he said, ‘get your tails 

on, and your bowtie — we're going to Northampton!’ 

I very rarely went on location, so | had a great time 
seeing how they filmed it.” 


DAVID MALONEY: “Northampton Theatre the only 
theatre in the country with an old fly gallery. This meant 
that we could have this Phantom of the Opera chase. 
Again, I suppose it was a bit derivative, wasn't it? Greel, 
underground, was the phantom. Bob wasn’t against 
pinching a few bits from classic stories.” 


CHRIS D'OYLY-JOHN: “David Maloney was a man who 
liked to go for broke, With it being Philip's final story 
as well, it just grew and grew. It became a monster, 
but, we were so over the top budget-wise at that 
point, it wasn’t going to make a lot of difference 
anyway. I thought, ‘This is just getting silly.’ I was so 
tired, and I couldn’t believe that they were carrying 
on like this. It seemed, by the end of the season, that 
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they thought they had carte blanche. People were just 
beyond caring what Philip was doing with Doctor 

Who. | kept telling him, ‘If you carry on like this, you 
will overspend. Where is the cutback?’ But Philip just 
continued to do the whole season bigger, and better 
and more expensively, right the way through to Talons 
I don't know how he got away with it, Philip could put 
plausible reasons: the production values were 
on screen, it was going to look fantastic, they'd see 
how good it was on transmission and so on. A lot of 
the season was very good, but it was achieved on the 
back of overspending and overrunning.” 


across 


Docto’ 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “Well, basically, | had no choice 

I was a producer within the BBC's Drama Department 
and, in those days, you were asked to move on and 
produce another show. I didn’t know that I was being 
replaced until Graham Williams walked in the door 

I knew that it was an on/off situation. I think 1 had 
said that I'd like to move on. Three years was enough 
They asked me to stay on for another year's penal 
labour, and I agreed a bit grudgingly 
I disliked working on the show, but because I wanted 
my career to move in other directions. Then their 
sion was reversed. Graham was made up to be 
producer, and Who was the first thing that he was 
given. It meant musical chairs for the other producers 
in the department, including me.” 


not because 


de 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “I was producing a programme 
called The Zodiac Factor for Bill Slater, who was then 
head of the Series and Serials Department. After four 
or five months, the American co-production money 
fell through, so Bill said, ‘While The Zodiac Factor 

is dying a death, would you like to take over Doctor 
Who?’ I'd had an interest in science-fiction for a long 
time — indeed, I'd already put up a couple of sci-fi 
ideas to Bill — and Philip was moving on, so it seemed 
a very sensible idea. But it was very short notice... 
When Bill asked me to start on Doctor Who, | didn't 


think I knew it all by any means, but I had done 
every kind of television drama that it was possible to 
do — all-location films, period plays, series, serials 
You name it, I'd done it. So it was with absolute 
confidence that I went along to watch my first Doctor 
Who studio recording. I came out feeling like | was 
Stone Age! I felt utterly shell 


thank God, | hadn't been producing, and 


coming out of the 
shocked 
was just looking over Philip's shoulder — and I was 
trembling, thinking ‘What am I letting myself in for?’ 
The complexity!” 

Graham inherited not only Philip’s regular Season 
Fourteen cast, but also the show's script editor. 
Graham didn’t, however, inherit any useable scripts 
for the up-and-coming Season Fifteen. “I'd worked on 
quite a few shows as producer and script editor, but 
I'd say that Doctor Who was the worst to get scripts for 
It really was a pig! There was a frantic scramble for 


scripts for that first year.” 


TOM BAKER: “Graham Williams came on and worked 
like a dog at a rather trying time for all of us, when 
money was getting scarce, and we were behind 


schedule.” 


LOUISE JAMESON: "It had been written for Sarah Jane. 

I was forever crossing out ‘Leela screams’ in the script 
We had been scheduled to do one about vampires, but 
the BBC was doing Philip Saville’s Count Dracula, which 
was going to be transmitted around that time. Instead 

of cashing in on that publicity-wise, they started to fight 
each other, and one of them had to go. Us. 


TERRANCE DICKS: “So the story got cancelled, and they 
paid me off for the scripts. They needed another idea 
quickly, and Bob said, ‘I've always fancied doing a 
story in a lighthouse.’ I'd already written two episodes 


of the vampire story, so | really had to get cracking. 
Although I'm intensely lazy, I'm good in a crisis. If 
things go wrong, I can buckle down and sort them 
out.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “I suppose we had what seemed 
like about four days, but must have been a couple 
of months at the most, to get all the scripts together, 
which isn't a lot.” 


PADDY RUSSELL: “I shouldn't have seen it, but I did, in 
fact, catch a very unofficial glimpse [of the vampire 
script]. Somebody in the production office - who 
shall remain nameless — said, ‘This is the script that 
was being thought about,’ and I said, ‘Oh yes, do let 
me have a look.’ I can speed-read, so I went though 
it thinking, ‘This would have been quite nice.’ It 
was a much better script! Then I got Fang Rock, 


and went, ‘Oh God!’ Even before | got the measure 
of the indifferent script, I saw that it was set in a 
lighthou 


TERRANCE DICKS: “I didn’t know anything about 
lighthouses, so Bob directed me to go and find a Boys’ 
Book of Lighthouses, and bone up on them. The result 
was Horror of Fang Rock. It was very much the basic 
idea of people trapped with an invisible force, which 
is knocking them off one by one. I set it in the past 
because it seemed to be that kind of period drama, 
giving us the dawn of Victorian technology, along 
with the society characters that get shipwrecked on 
the rock. The rescued passengers swelled the ranks, 
giving us more potential victim 
A late change — from Terrance himself — was 
making the alien sea monster a Rutan. “The thought 
suddenly struck me, as we didn’t know anything more 
about them except that they were locked in an endless 
war with the Sontarans. This shape-changing creature 
that knocked people off tied in nicely with the idea 
of the Sontarans being a very defined, organised, 
militaristic race, and the Rutans being blobby and 
joined together.” 
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Due to the script difficulties and 
ichedule 
Horror of Fang Rock lost it 


Telev 


ibsequent es to the 


n o allocation. 


first ti 


ein 


and was forcec 


the programme's h 


record in 


tudio: of London 
Pappy russELL: “We shot at Pebble Mill in 
Birmingham. | had fought against going, because 
I knew how difficult the story was going to be 
technically, but Birmingham did marvellously well, 
pulling out every possible stop.” 


LOUISE JAMESON: “The whole thing ally, 
and didn't work at all. It was a very unhappy rehearsal 
and recording period. The whole thing just had a kind 
of ‘let's make the best of it’ feel about it, rather than 
something that you could really dive into.” 


was a mess, r 


® DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


TOM BAKER: “It was extremely difficult to shoot, because 
if you're going to shoot a story in a rowing boat, for 
example, or do that boring Agatha Christie's Murder 
on the Orient Express, you're really going to restrict 
yourself, limiting the camera angles, That's even 

truer in a lighthouse made of cardboard! | remember 
us having reservations because it was so amazingly 
static, and you have to somehow create a vitality in the 
cutting and camerawork.” 


PADDY RUSSELL: “The wretched set was a lighthouse, 
with round walls, and lots of glass to make life 
interesting. I had a London special effects team with 
me, including AJ Mitchell, He was the hangover 

king of the world, and was always late, but he was 
absolutely brilliant. My biggest problem was the beast 
itself. My overriding memory is of us trying to decide 
what the wretched thing should look like, and how 
on Earth were we going to portray it in those small 


circular sets? It ended up ‘jellying’ its way up and 
down steps! My original thought was of something 
coming out of the sea, and climbing up onto the 
gantry rail, but even AJ said, ‘How much time have 
we got? How much money’ It should have had great 
tendrils, and clamped onto the lighthouse, and from 
there started to work its way inside, rather than being 
this oozy blob!” 


Aj MITCHELL; “There were lots of glows and things 
around the Rutan creature, which Peter [Pegrum, the 
visual effects designer] made out of frozen Swarfega. 
They had commercial freezers along the edge of the 
studio, so he'd dash out and replace the Swarfega 
before the thing started to melt. The monster really 
was emanating goo all over the place. As soon as it 


got a bit beyond help, he'd grab it, put it back in the 
freezer, and put another one on! And we used a video- 
disc machine for the effect of the Rutan tentacle that 
crawled up people. We put the tentacle around them, 
and then pulled it off. Back in London, we used this 
machine — which Grandstand used for football 
the scene backward 


to run 


the one on 


LOUISE JAMESO! Horror of Fang Rock i 
which I asserted myself in the rehearsal room in 

a way that I hadn't before. Also, I got rid of those 

contact lenses that changed my blue eyes to brown... 
Sometimes, because of pressure of time or whatever 
stuff that we'd done in the rehears 
and we'd have to compromise and make do with a 


| room went awry. 


particular take. In this story, there was one particular 
scene where Tom crept up the stairs, and I think 

I was supposed to creep over to the door on my shot 
We didn’t know if it was the monster or if it was the 
Doctor outside the door. It was a tense moment, But 
what happened was, before I'd crept across the room, 
the door opened. And I stopped the take — which is 
kind of a sin, especially if you're a good girl like me. 

I said, ‘I’m really sorry 
Again, the same mistake happened. And I just dug 
my heels in. | thought, ‘I’m going to get this moment 


it's not what we rehearsed, 


of tension.’ It wasn’t often that I claimed the camera 
in that way, but I just knew, for the sake of the story 
and my character, that it was important to have a 
close-up, and creep across the room. It sounds trivial 
now, but it was terribly important at the time, and 


I got my own way in the end.” 


LOUISE JAMESON: “Tom was very quiet with me 
afterwards, and, with heart pounding, 1 went up to 
him and said, ‘I'm sorry to have caused the delay, but 
it's actually because I care about the programme.’ He 
said, ‘That's all right, love,’ like it had been nothing. 
We really got on much better after that. I won't say 
that there weren't tensions after that, but it was 
certainly better.” 


LOUISE JAMESON: “From the: 
in the rehearsal room was lifted, and what | said was 
listened to. It was probably just my own confidence 
that lifted.” 


eon in, I think my status 


PADDY RUSSELL: “Louise Jameson went through hell 
on that show, and that lady is a very good actress. 


Fortunate! 
from everyone else. I found her excellent to work with, 
but Tom hardly spoke to her. When he did, it was 
usually something nasty.” 


she's tough, and she got a lot of support 


LOUISE JAMESON: “It was very hard to establish a rapport 
with Tom, but what did happen was a kind of tension 
on screen. We definitely had a relationship, and I do 
think he’s an exceedingly fine actor. I wish he'd believe 
it himself. I was touched to read Paddy Russell's 
comments about me, bless her, especially as I didn’t 
really enjoy working with her. It was okay, but she was 
very authoritarian, one of the old school. | remember 


thinking how great it was to have a woman to direct, 

but she stifled me, because everything was done by the 
book. W 
five-to-five, and most directors would call it a day then 
Not Paddy. She'd sa; 
and we'll start on this.’ For five minutes!” 


1 rehearse something, and finish a scene by 


‘Right, open scripts at page x, 


LOUISE JAMESON: “Tom got on with Paddy very well, He 
called her ‘sir’ all the time.” 


TOM BAKER: 
sometimes, when it didn’t go as well as other times 


"here was tension, which I wanted, but 


I became very irascible... Sometimes things just didn’t 
gel during recording, because I was very possessive 
and irrational about it. Sometimes | felt that this was 
my show 


Paddy 


of Mar 


had last directed Tom on the 1975 


PADDY RUSSELL: “The difference between the two 
stories that I did with him was quite astounding. 
Eighteen months was all it took. In rehearsals, he was 
uncontainable, quite prone to walk out the door and 
go get a cup of tea. He was utterly convinced that he 
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was the programme, and, to give him his due, he was 
popular.” 


TOM BAKER: “All sorts of things gave me a sense of 
power, because I was drunk on being Doctor Who. 

I was drunk from other things as well! But I was 
drunk on this benevolent character that everybody 
found funny... Yes, there were fights, there were 
disagreements where | would shout, and roar, and 
make scenes, and everything like that — but | lost 
most of the fights. I've always lost most of the 
arguments I’ve had. And still 1 don’t learn anything, 
in spite of losing all the arguments. It should depress 
me, really, but I’m learning to live with the fact that 
I never learn anything.” D 


PADDY RUSSELL: “The fact that nobody but nobody 
wanted to work him by then made no difference to 
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him. I'll illustrate the feeling towards him: | had two 
mole cranes on the show, because the lamp room set 
was rostered, Camera crews are usually incredibly 
tolerant, but, by the end of the show, Tom had got the 
crew so furious that there was a point where | on 
the studio floor, and Tom was being difficult, and two 
mole cranes started heading for him quite fast! 1 saw 
what was happening and cried, ‘No!’ ow 


TOM BAKER: “| do quite like creative tension, but not 
just chance to indulge myself. I don't like it to be 
as if we're just making jam or something like that. 

A thing that actors do, generally because the 
sodding timid, is that they keep their bloody heads 
down, and cry, ‘Don’t make waves!’ — as if there 

is some terrible danger from drawing attention to 
yourself. Well, I'll take time to put forward my view. 
If the director can say, 'I don't think that's right 


e so 


because this has just happened, or such-and-such is 


about to happen,’ then I might stop, look at my feet, 
look up and say, “That was a terrible idea of mine 
just now, | think we should do it your way,’ That's 

a reasonable kind of conflict on a set. That strikes 

me as a very interesting approach to work, and it’s 
the only way that you're going to make it good, and 
tight, and dramatic, and strange. Of course, if you're 
just a small-part actor in a big television production 
or film, then you've got no power to do that. But if 
you're the leading man, or the director likes you, then 
you can challenge things more. 1 don’t mean that you 
challenge them there and then; obviously, the best 
thing to do is to have dinner the night before, or grab 
the director in the pub, and say, ‘Listen, when we do 
that scene tomorrow, how about trying this?’ You can’t 
do that on set, because, if you haven't sorted it out by 
the time you're rolling, then you're not going to sort 
it out.” 


PADDY RUSSELL: “| remember one scene where Tom 
had to come into one of those circular rooms, 
followed by poor Louise Jameson, who gritted her 
teeth and got on with it. I'd set it up for the camera 
to follow Tom, but the cameraman couldn't see him 
coming up the stairs, because of the curve in the wall. 
Well, Tom raced through the door like a rocket, and 
the camera just couldn't follow him. There was no 
reason at all to come through at that speed; he just 
felt like it. 1 asked the floor managed to tell Tom to 
slow it down a bit. The next time, Tom came through 
even faster! The third time, he did it and we were 
recording, so I said, ‘Fine, let him go. Follow Louise, 


and bring her across."" DWM 


LOUISE JAMESON: “Tom is quite a forceful character, and 
none of the directors stood up to him 


TOM BAKER: “Most directors have tears in their eyes 
after they've worked with me. Indeed, some of them 
die in agony not long afterwards... Funnily enough, 
outside of Doctor Who, I really don’t think I've ever 
worked for a director twice. | would have thought I'd 
be more popular, because I'm a fast worker. In fact, 
I'm a very fast worker, because I’m so superficial. If 
you're superficial, then you have to go bloody quick so 
Of course there will be that 
collision of egos and personalities... But I love being 

I like to think that the 
actors who worked with me on Doctor Who enjoyed it. 
Not many of them said that, when I look back... Hmm, 
not many actors ring me up, come to think of it.” 

It's perhaps fair to say that people who have spoken 
on the subject of working with you on Doctor Who fall 
into one of two camps: those who would celebrate you 
for how much you excited them and opened up the 
possibilities of a script, and those who thought that 


that people don’t spot it 


with actors most of the time. 


you were a monomaniacal egotist who was all over the 
place, making the job harder all the time. Were you 
both of those people? 


and 
I'm 


Well, I’m sure I was both of those people - 
more, | hope! 1 can’t have only been two people 
more complicated than that.” 


PADDY RUSSELL: 
entrance, he blamed his fellow actors, or he blamed 
the crew. And vocally 
him swinging around on one of the youn 
Abbott [who played Vince] 
I don’t know how you can speak that rubbish 


‘If Tom forgot his lines or missed an 


are you kidding? I remember 
leads, John 


a nice lad — and saying, 
John 
just said, ‘Well, I can.’ It was the most beautiful 
putdown. Tom was left speechless for once, and the 
rest of us were speechless too, as we tried to hide 


our smiles.” 


LOUISE JAMESON: “Tom is an exceedingly complex 


character — one of the most generous and one of the 
most selfish people that I've ever met, encapsulated in 
one human being, | think his attitude towards almost 


everything is ambivalent, including his job. One day 


he'd be charming, the next he'd ignore you. I just 
used to retreat, go home, and have the conversations 
that | should have had with him, in my head. I would 
never have that atmosphere in a rehearsal room 
again, because now | would confront it as soon as it 


appeared.” 


TOM BAKER: “I read an article the other day that said 
how moody I was. I said to my wife, ‘Moody? They say 
I’m moody! Am I moody?’ And she said, ‘Well —’ And 
I cut in with, ‘It's ridiculous, isn't it? Me? Moody? It’s 
like saying I’ve got no manners.’ So she said, ‘Well, 
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— 


Graham Williams 


sometimes you're very moody, and often you've got the 


manners of a pig!” DWM 


LOUISE JAMESON: “Deep down, he’s one of the kindest 
men I've ever met. He’s just a genuine eccentric 

| overheard him once losing his temper on the phone 
When he'd slammed down the receiver, | came up 
and said, ‘What's wrong?’ He said, ‘That's my “bleep- 
bleep” agent.’ Tom had done a personal appearance at 
a motor show, for which he got a considerable amount 
of money, and he was giving it over completely to 
mentally handicapped children, but his agent wanted 
to take off ten percent. Tom said, ‘Don't you touch 
that money!’ — and he wrote a cheque out of his own 
bank account, covering ten percent of the fee. That's 
the kind of thing that he never uses for publicity, ever, 
and for that I love him.” owm 


When Graham Williams took on Doctor Who, his 
conception of the series was painted on a broader 
landscape than Philip Hinchcliffe and Robert Holmes’ 
claustrophobic formula 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “With the whole universe to 
operate in, the stories can be so free-ranging that 
there's almost nothing that you can’t do if you really 
want to. You can find an angle, and yet still remain 
true to the programme's concept... What I think is 
utterly important, however, is that a story has to be 
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true to itself, even more than to the whole history 

of the show. It’s the only way to keep on generating 
the programme. If you start by saying, ‘It has to be 
the same as it was 20 years ago,’ you're in trouble. 
Mind you, that first year, we went for any stories that 
we could get — I wasn’t fussy! — with one exception: 

I didn’t want to have anything to do with UNIT [the 
United Nations Intelligence Taskforce, that featured 
heavily in Jon Pertwee’s era]. It just wasn’t my cup 
of tea. It might have been devised for good reasons, 
and it was very popular, but it seemed to me that it 
could only be used either as a retrospective — which 

I couldn't see as being much of an advantage — or 

as an excuse for going on location to the Home 
Counties yet again. This wasn’t impossible, obviously 
— indeed, I wanted one Earth story that we could all 
relate to each s 
stories to take place off Earth in something other than 
contemporary surroundings.” DWM 


son — but I did want most of the 


Bob Baker and Dave Martin, who had written serials 
for Jon Pertwee’s Doctor, scripted The Invisible Enemy 
which was set in space, saw the return of the original 
TARDIS control room (it having been redesigned for 
Season Fourteen), and was directed by Derrick Goodwin 


BOB BAKER: “Once we'd decided to use a virus as the 
villain of the piece, the story built itself. The only 
problem was that you couldn't see the bloody thing 

It was the invisible enemy! The idea of making it 
life-size gradually dawned. The section with the 
Doctor contracting the virus and going inside his own 
head was borrowed from [1966 science-fiction film] 
Fantastic Voyage. It wasn't a deliberate nick; it was an 
homage!” i DWM 


DERRICK GOODWIN: “ 
nick from the best. 


f you're going to nick something, 


OWM 


BOB BAKER: “Also, we had spaceships landing on the 
moons of Saturn, and the special effects guys threw in 
little things that filled up the screen, and made it look 
really classy. Professor Marius worked on this asteroid 
space hospital, which meant even more special 


DERRICK GOODWIN: “I said to the designer, ‘All-white 
[here’s something much more outer space 
about white. Those were the days when white used to 
frighten the BBC.” pwm 


Michael Sheard had previously appeared in Doctor Who 
as Rhos in Season Three’s The Ark, Summers in Season 


Eight’s The Mind of Evil, and Laurence Scarman in 
Pyramids of Mars. In The Invisible Enemy, Derrick 
cast him as a bad egg, Lowe 


MICHAEL SHEARD: “I was the main baddy in that one, 
wasn't I? Oh yes, that was great! 1 was taken over by 

a virus, wasn’t I? And — wait a minute — there was a 
phrase that we used: ‘Contact has been made.’ I had a 
fight with Louise Jameson inside the Doctor's mind. 
Whenever I'm asked what is my favourite bit in Doctor 
Who, | tell them that it's the scene where 1 fought Miss 
Jameson. What a doll! I have memories of the ending 
of that one — it was a hell of a lot to get in in the studio 
time. Did we...?” He smiles as things become clearer. 
“It was that dog, wasn't it? Kg? Was it his first episode? 
Now, you mustn't get me in badly with dear Old 
Auntie, but that dog — it held things up a bit, shall we 
say?” l 


DWM 


DERRICK GOODWIN: “I remember thinking on reading 
the script, ‘Oh no, an electronic dog!’ But you rely so 
much on all those technical things, on other people, 
that you've got to put yourself in their hands, and be 
absolutely open, and say, ‘How do you do this?’ — and 
hope to God that they can work it all out for you. They 
used to explain it to me, and I'd go, ‘Yeah, yeah,’ and 
then just hope that it would wor 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Everybody, including my 
production unit manager, John Nathan-Turner, said 
that Kg should, like the Daleks, be a frame with a 
little fella inside, I said that as far as the younger 
element of the audience were concerned, that was 
the one thing it must not be. It had to be dog-sized. 
Well, the special effects people came back with 


some beautiful drawings of a sort of cross between a 
Doberman Pinscher and an armour-plated wolfhound 
— wonderful! — but | couldn't see it going very far, 


because it wasn't very friendly.” owm 


TOM BAKER: “Ko was a blasted hard thing to act with, 
Off set there'd be John [Leeson] doing the voice, 
and, because the thing is so small, all the dialogue 
shots had to be done at its level. We had tremendous 
technical problems with it as well. It was always 
breaking down, especially on location, and we'd get 
annoyed because we were always running behind 
schedule." í 


DERRICK GOODWIN: “As the stories went on, I think they 
got more used to the dog, but I happened to get it as 
the first story, and it was pretty tricky. It was a new 
thing, so it took much longer than one ever thought, It 
was a bloody nightmare. The dog’s head had to move, 
it had to go in a certain direction, it had to appear in 

a certain shot. I remember the remote control going 
berserk, and the dog going in all the wrong directions 
in rehearsal. When we got it into studio, with all the 
lighting, sound, and cameras, that seemed to send it 
berserk as well. I’m not electronically ‘up’ enough to 
know why, but I thought we were going to blow up the 
Top of the Pops studio!” owm 


Louise JAMESON: “We didn’t have the Kg prop in 

so we just had John Leeson on his hands 
I felt I established a good relationship 
with that little tin machine. If we hadn't had John 


EVLA 


LA 


in rehea , that relationship might never have 


materialised,” D 


LOUISE JAMESON: “Jolin said to me that it's the only 
voice-over he's done where he needed a shower 
afterwards!" pwm 


JOHN LEESON: “It was the hottest, stickiest, and most 
cramped job of my career!” 


DWM 


DERRICK GOODWIN: “John and I were together at 
Nottingham and Newcastle in the theatre. We did a lot 
of plays together. | don't know what made me think 
of him. I just thought, ‘That’s the right voice for Kg,'" 


DWM 


JOHN LEESON: “I first met Derrick in my rep days, and, 
beyond that, I had worked with him doing touring 
plays, so he knew my track record quite well. I'd 

done some voiceovers, and worked as a continuity 
announcer for the BBC around about the end of the 
Gos, but that was really only a means to an end; a 

way of earning an income when I wasn’t working as 
an actor. Anyway, one day, I met Derrick in my local 
pub, and he said, ‘Oh, John, I’ve got a job doing a 
Doctor Who. I might have something for you, I don’t 
know. I'll see, yeah?’ So I said, ‘Well, good, fine, have 
another!’ Then, some weeks later, my agent phoned 
up and said, ‘The BBC wants you to play a virus and a 
tin dog in an episode of Doctor Who!’ I know that Kg’s 
presence has been criticised by many as being too silly 
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and too juvenile, but I do think there was a purpose 
in it, if only to cater for the younger end of the Doctor 
Who market... It was surprising, I suppose, that Tom 
Baker didn’t feel upstaged by Kg, because he had every 
right to.” 

I suggest that this was because of John’s own 
wholehearted approach to playing Kg — rehearsing on 
all fours, for example. 

“Well, it was just the way that we worked it, and 
I don’t think it would have worked as well any other 
way. Curiously enough, the sort of master/servant 
relationship worked. Indeed, it was one of those 
lovely relationships where the servant knows almost 
more than the master does; King Lear and his Fool, 
if you like. Looking back, I'm amazed at the speed of 
delivery and interaction between Tom and the dog in 
places. It really is incredible, I’m sure that we weren't 
aware of it at the time. There was a real rapport there. 
Indeed, I’m certain that that was a significant reason 
behind Kg staying on.” ) 


(2) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


JOHN LEESON: “This creature was a fully fleshed-out 
character. However, one of the problems about playing 
robots is that they can’t be altered; they have no inner 
life, and no real character development. What you 

see is what you get, so it was really a case of being 
inventive with the clichés, | suppose... It didn’t 

take me long to find the right sort of voice, though. 

I think it was when I saw the machine, really. | know 
Graham had this idea that he wanted this amazing 
computer, which could bat out all sorts of information 
in a nanosecond, to have a little voice that sounded as 
if it came out of an elliptical speaker in a Woolworths 
transistor radio! So originally | tended to clip the 
voice, to make it sound like one of those poison- 

pen letters, with each word distinct and cut-up. The 
trouble with that, of course, was that you couldn't 
modulate it at all. It actually sounded quite menacing 
in a way. But Kg wasn't really menacing. I mean, he 
couldn’t shoot anybody above knee-height!” 


BOB BAKER: “A lot of later authors thought that Kg was 
a gun, or a machine cure-all for the Doctor. He was 
supposed to be a tool, and a second companion that 
you could send off on a separate adventure... If we'd 
known that he was going to be kept on, we might not 
have given him a laser.” t 


JOHN LEESON: “We filmed two endings to The Invisible 
Enemy: one where Kg stays with his creator, Professor 
Marius, and the other where he goes with the Doctor. 
I think it was after the finished story was shown to 
someone higher up, like the head of the department, 
that they decided to go ahead and make Kg regular 

I was very happy to accept, as I thought the idea had 
a lot of potential.” D 


BOB BAKER AND DAVE MARTIN: “We didn’t realise at this 
point,” explains Dave, “that Ko would be kept on. 

Kg was brought in to solve the problem of our not 
wanting to have Professor Marius in his laboratory 
talking to himself, and looking like a nutcase. Also, 


we could see that it was going to be useful to have 
some sort of artificial intelligence around.” 

“Just before that programme,” recalls Bob, 

“Dave had bought a very classy Springer Spaniel 
pup. That one got run over, and then another, and a 
third, I remember him, on one very sad day, saying, 
‘I wish I could have a mechanical dog that wouldn't 
get run over.’ That's where Kg came from — an 
indestructible dog!” 

“That’s Bob the psychologist speaking,” smiles 
Dave, “I don’t think it was like that at all. Bob was the 
one who drew it as a dog, and he was called Pluto to 
start with. That was in the early days, before we really 
started writing the story. One day, I was sitting at 
the table, and lo and behold, from the bottom of the 
bottle, came the words of fire — Kg! John Leeson gave 
the dog personality with his slightly crabby voice, and 
has made a nice little number out of it ever since.” 

Bob: “Later, Robert Holmes rang us up and said, 
‘We like this Kg character. We're thinking of keeping 
him on.’ We said, ‘Terrific. Delighted to hear it.’ 


We got paid royalties every time he appeared, and 
still do.” 


Dave: “The BBC only owns half of it. When it 
was being made, they asked us to pay for half of it, 
because they were £2,000 short on the budget. It's 
true! Bloody cheek.” DWM 
GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “As you can imagine, we went to 
a lot of trouble getting a radio-controlled job built 
— that was me being ambitious — but we had been 
promised a lot of money from the division of the BBC 
who expected to make quite a sum selling the beast as 
a toy. Actually, 1 got bloody furious with Enterprises 
[then the commercial arm of the BBC] over Kg, 
because, let’s face it, it was a natural for promotion if 
ever there was one. I mean, the merchandising was 
there to be had, but the BBC just isn’t terribly good at 
that sort of thing... As a result, the money that we'd 
been promised for the construction of the original 
prop was never forthcoming, and we were left to 
pick up the tab ourselves. Having spent this gigantic 
amount of money on Kg, it seemed nonsense to write 
it off after one story, so we kept it going. And I don't 
regret that at all.” owm 


Tom BAKER: “In any kind of family entertainment, it is 
quite nice to have the cast made up of recognisable 
people. To have an older man and a younger girl, 
probably different people identify. Well, some people 
identify with the tin dog. I don’t mean that they have 


tin heads, but there are some people who get fond of 
tin animals, like people get fond of their teddy bears.” 
DWM 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “For too long, Doctor Who had been 
accused — probably quite rightly, and certainly during 
my own time as producer — of moving more towards 
the teenagers and young adults, and Kg seemed like 
a very obvious device to get it back towards the kids.” 
DWM 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “We did our own audience research 

where we could — which was difficult — and decided 

that where we wanted to aim the show was the 

intelligent 15-year-old, remembering, of course, that 

the intelligent 15-year-old of 1977 was a lot different 

to the intelligent 15-year-old when I was that age.” 
DWM 


Throughout Philip Hincheliffe’s final season, Doctor Who 


had become subject to increasingly vociferous criticism 


from some quarters over its portrayal of violence — a 
factor that would fundamentally affect Graham Williams 
approach. 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “My inheritance from that was one 
of the strongest dictates I ever had: that the violence 
for which the show had been so heavily criticised 

the year before I took over had to be got rid of in no 
uncertain terms. I protested, because I thought that 
fantastical violence was a very vital element of the 


John Leeson 


Left: Lowe (Michael Sheard) 
= before contact has been 
made! 


Below: The clones of the 
Doctor and Leela search for 
the Nucleus inside the 
Doctor's mind... 
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show. Indeed, it was an overriding 
concern of mine to avoid anything 

In fact, 

I remember having to edit something 
out of The Invisible Enemy because 

1 thought that there were a couple 

of frames too many of a knife going 


that could be emulated. 


towards someone's eyes. It looked as 
though it was going straight across the 
y, and I cut 
it so that you couldn't see where it was 
actually going... Getting kids to watch 
from behind the sofa is fine as long 

as it's not then going to keep them awake at night. 

I mean, Bob Holmes is a wonderful old pug, the 
kindest bloke in the world, but also he’s a very violent 


eyeball or something na 


person in his writing.” owm 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “He is one of the most wonderfully 
endearing but sadistic monsters I have ever come 
across.” DWM 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Anyway, in the end, I was told 
‘Okay, you can keep the fantastical violence, but 
anything else is verboten.’ So it was a sort of trade- 
off, but it created a vacuum — and nature abhors a 
vacuum, so we had to find something to fill it. Tom 
Baker was the principal element that filled it, of 

... On the other hand, I couldn't possibly have 
given Tom all the lead that he'd have liked, because 
he wanted the show to be 
as it was. Later, when I pulled off the questionable 
coup of getting Douglas Adams as script editor, you 
can imagine I had quite a fight on my hands!” owm 


course 


times as zany and wacky 


Image of the Fendahl was the third serial of Graham's 
début season, and the third time that Chris Boucher had 
written for the programme in the space of one year. The 
inspiration this time was Nigel Kneale’s BBC science: 
fiction serial Quatermass and the Pit 
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CHRIS BOUCHER: “Quatermass was one of my favourite 
B-movie science-fiction films — a very neat little 
piece. The discovery of hominid remains and the 
basic framework of the ghost story came together, 
and I thought it all worked rather well 
the idea involved an alien crashing on a planet, and 


The germ of 


needing to repair its ship. There was no way it could 
do it, so it took the dominant life form, and modified 
it, and pushed evolution until the life form could 
build the modifications it needed. The alien then left, 
at which point the civilisation collapsed and died 

At the same time as | was thinking about all this, 
anthropologist] Professor Leaky was finding older and 
older skulls in Africa somewher 
ancient man, so it all tied in. There was a dog named 
after Leaky in the script, and it only occurred to me 
afterwards that everyone would think it was because 
the dog pissed over everything!” 

Perhaps Image of the Fendahl doesn’t seem entirely 
suited to the four-part structure? 

“Not enough story? It’s entirely possible! Mostly, 
the stories did go off on a tangent around Part Three. 
In a four-parter, the first episode was setting up, the 
second carried it a little bit further, and the third 


bits and bobs of 


held on, waiting for the pay-off. I learned the lesson 
that you don’t spend three episodes building up to 
the monster's appearance. It will almost never be 
sufficiently frightening to justify the build-up, and, 
in this case, it looked rather like a cuddly caterpillar! 
I spent all that time building up to it, and then, like 
an idiot, I showed it!” owm 


Image of the Fendahl was the last serial on which Robert 
Holmes received a script-editing credit, before handing 
over to writer Anthony Read, who had been trailing 
Robert throughout Season Fifteen 


ANTHONY READ: “In my mind’s eye, it seems like 

I overlapped with Bob for quite a while, but it 
couldn't have been more than a month. I was quite 
heavily involved with the Fendahl script. There were 


a few headaches making it work. We had to work 
on the general structure, and the special effects 
requirements.” DWA 


CHRIS BOUCHER: “Oh my God! George Spenton-Foster 
was directing, and he’d taken everyone out to lunch 
before the read-through. It was a good scheme to relax 
everybody, and they were all very merry — but I hadn’t 
been, of course, and | have never been so embarrassed 
in all my life! Tom Baker was a very charismatic 

cha 


acter — but a monster, as most charismatic 


characters are. He sent it up from word one, which 
would have been okay, except I was pretty shy, and 
sober. God, I was suffering! Anthony Read had taken 
over as script editor, and he sort of tried to sympathise, 
but | was lost. The only person who did manage to 
make it evens was Louise Jameson, She very sweet 
about it, asking me afterwards if I was all right. But she 
wasn’t the one who'd been doing it. | was so furious. 
For a long time, one of my ambitions was to see Tom 
Baker die in a cellar full of rats! There was fall-out from 
that read-through, too. I started to comb through my 


scripts looking for double entendres and opportunities to 
send it up, and take them out.” DWM 

TOM BAKER: “I was shamefully badly behaved with 

the scripts. | maltreated our writers’ reputations 

in rehearsal more than anything else. | found it so 
frustrating. It's not that they were really terrible 
scripts, but they weren't great either... They weren't 
so much deficient as dull. I didn’t get a buzz of 
excitement after reading them. I always felt that 

the series gave you such a free rein, such scope for 
imaginative plots, and that our writers were throwing 
away the chance with dramatic stereotypes.” py 


LOUISE JAMESON: “” 
the script 


Tom would take his temper out on 
throw it across the room on occasions.” 


JOHN LEESON: “He was very, very keen that the scripts 
should service not necessarily him but the heroic 
thrust of the story. Although 1 sort of held myself 
back from getting too involved with the politics of 

it all — I was just a jobbing actor doing a job — the 
logic of the storylines would sometimes be bent to 
such an extent that we were virtually having to be 
script editors ourselves, to make sure that they were 


properly carried through. Now, this made Tom cross, 
of course. M 


LOUISE JAMESON: “When Robert Holmes wrote, 

I could get on with the business of acting. It was 
lovely — he wrote terribly well for Leela. And so did 
Chris Boucher. But the others — I spent most of the 
No, Leela doesn’t scream, actually. No, 


she’s not going to sprain her ankle here.” c 


time saying, 


Tom BAKER: “When you're an actor, and you're 

discovering a script, such as it is, you open it and 

say, ‘Christ, s last week's. It’s about as 

surprising as a Big Mac.’ Or ‘My God, it’s a Spud-U- 

Like with dog vomit.’ But the director says, ‘Don’t say 

that, Tom. Please don’t say that.’ And you reply, ‘But it 

is! It's dog vomit, isn’t it, George?’ Then he says, ‘Well, thony Read 
yeah, but we've got to do something with it A 


t's the 


same 


Image of the Fendahl starred Denis Lill as Fendelman 
alongside Scott Fredericks 
Day of the Daleks) 


(last seen as Boaz in 1972's 


as tight-lipped Teuton, and Wanda 


The Faceless 3) a. 
who is transformed into the Fendahl core 


Ventham (a secretary in 196 One 


Thea Ransome 
DENIS Litt: “Fendelman was a mad scientist, with a i f 

strange sort of German accent. It was such fun, and it | 
embodied all the best aspects of television — it was full 
of visual effects and stuff like that, I think everybody \rthur) 
watched Doctor Who in those days. It was pretty wild 

stuff for its time, and | still believe that Tom Baker | 
was the definitive Doctor. He's a nice guy is Tom, very pposit 
easy to get on with, and quite eccentric in his own 
way.” C 


SCOTT FREDERICKS: “Working with Tom Baker was 
an education. The way that he delivers lines is so 
beautiful. The rhythm of his speech is wonderful, and 


he subtly adjusted a few speeches so that they just 
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tripped off the tongue. A great actor. Talking 
of lines, there was one that I had that completely 
creased the cast. It's in the scene where Edward 
Arthur's character [Colby] tells us about a dead body 
‘He didn’t die easily.’ Now cut to this wonderful line, 
and me: ‘It is never easy to die.’ Everyone just fell 
about. ‘Now, grow up! You're not in short trousers, 
said George... And the Fendahl was hilarious. We all 
loved it. Wanda Ventham went gold, with these big 
painted-on eyes. That took hours. We were waiting 
around for ages while that was being done. She was 
great, too,” WA 


WANDA VENTHAM: “Tom Baker did a tape, The Tom 
Baker Years. | watched it, and he was very nice about 
me. He said that I was rather disturbing in rehearsals 
or something — a quite nice remark! Then they 
showed me as the Fendahl goddess, which was nice 
because no one would recognise me anyway... My 
eyes were painted on. I was walking around blind 

It was horrid. I didn't like that gold paint very much 
either. There was a lot of zinc in it, and it took a long 
time to get out of my pores. I did my scientist bit 
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with a dark wig on, which rather suited me. I think 
they wanted the contrasts between dark and gold 

I remember I had to sit terribly still for a bit where 
I turned into a skull, and I ended up being laid out on 
a pentagram thing.” 


As well as a new script editor, Doctor Who had gained a 
new producer since Chris wrote The Robots of Death 
CHRIS BOUCHER: “Graham Williams was completely 
different to Philip Hinchcliffe, though they were 
both elegant young men — rather, well, middle-class. 
Philip was more pushy, a man on the way up, whereas 
I always sensed that Graham, in some strange way 
was a man on the way down, I don’t think he was 
sure of himself. He felt that he had to make his mark, 
as it were. Everyone got a treatment of how he saw 
the logic of Doctor Who — and where it was going 

when he started, and frankly it was unintelligible 

From a storytelling point of view, it was gibberish 
Graham was related to Emlyn Williams, a very famous 
writer. | remember sitting in the canteen with David 
Maloney, and a couple of rather tough ladies from 
the administrative side of things, and one of them 
asked me how I was enjoying being at the BBC 
I said that I loved it, and it was the first time that I'd 
ever been in a place where only talent counted. They 
fell about, all of them, 1 subsequently discovered how 
many BBC employees were related to, children of, 
brother and sisters of, people already working there 
It was obviously a major advantage to be related to 
somebody, But also it could be a major disadvantage 
when you were related to somebody who was 
extremely eminent. Emlyn Williams was major, and | 
got the feeling that Graham knew that he would never 
match that in any way, shape, or form. It's easy to look 
back and see that he was a depressed man.” 


LOUISE JAMESON: “He was very young, very insecure. 
I thought, when he started. Philip is so confident 

he’s a real smoothie, very charming, and he plays 
the BBC game very well — but Graham tried to get 
on with everybody, which brings its own problems. 
Ultimately, the producer is ‘God’, but a lot of the time 
Tom Baker ruled the roost, simply because he was 
very dominant in a rehearsal room.” DWM 


PENNANT ROBERTS: “I never found Tom terribly difficult 
to work with. He was meticulous, and demanding, 


and he couldn't abide anything second-hand or 
ill-considered, but neither would he be fobbed off 
with feeble answers. As we looked at the areas of 
the story that need exploration early in the process, 
everything went swimmingly. He was already 
becoming proprietorial, but I never found him 
ungenerous. Usually a proprietorial person is very 
selfish, but Tom never behaved in that way.” 

Having overseen The Face of Evil, Pennant returned 
to direct Tom in The Sun Makers, a four-part serial 
written by Robert Holmes as a spoof on the Inland 
Revenue, in retaliation for his being investigated 
by them. “Robert was feeling particularly virulent 
towards people prying into his financial affairs! Robert 
was a very human writer. He would always deliver 
something that worked, and was well thought-out. 

He created the world of The Sun Makers with great 
consistency — and great fun as well, as we embellished 
it somewhat, adding little details like P45 corridor. 
There was one scene where the little D-grade worker 
had to put a card into the wall to get some talmars, 

so I suggested to the designer that we should use the 
Visa colours. When Graham saw it in the studio, he 


said, ‘You can’t do that! It's an enormous Barclaycard!’ 
I said, "That’s the point, Graham.’ But he wasn’t 
having any of it. He was worried about being hauled 
over the coals for advertising. As I recollect, we 
disguised the little blue and yellow stripes with a 
green stripe. It was just one of those extra little 

bits to titillate the adults.” owm 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “I certainly didn't intend The Sun 
Makers to shout anything like ‘This is an income 

tax rip-off, folks! Rise up and shake off your Inland 
reyenue chains!’ No, Bob Holmes wrote a story about 
the exploitation of the populous by a colonial power, 
and just took the old colonisation theme one stage 
further. Bob had a very good saying: ‘We only ever use 
original ideas on Doctor Who, but not necessarily our 
own original ideas. | took that to my heart.” A 


PENNANT ROBERTS: “We had a nice company working 
on The Sun Makers. It seemed to come together very 
well, and we had a lot of fun. Henry Woolf had been 
away in Canada for some time, but he returned to give 
a splendid performance as the Collector of taxes. And 
Richard Leech’s Gatherer had some quite stupendous 


dialogue. His performance was larger than life, and 
g p g 

you could almost hear his voice reverberating around 
in his own head.” 


LOUISE JAMESON: “I had a gammy eye in The Sun Makers, 
but I was quite central to a lot of the action, and the 
wonderful Pennant Roberts directed it, so it was a fun 
time for me. It was my favourite story.” 


PENNANT ROBERTS: “Louise was still firing on all 
cylinders when we came to do The Sun Makers, but 
she felt that the character was becoming a cipher. 
Leela didn’t develop any more than many of the other 
Doctor Who companions. Most of the writers tended 
to cater for the Doctor and relegate the companion to 
a feed.” £ 


JOHN LEESON: “| think that Robert Holmes’ scripts 
were the best. I loved The Sun Makers. It had a 
very witty script, excellent ideas, good action, good 
dialogue...” ow 


Louise JAMESON: “I liked The Sun Makers because it had 
political content, I think it's very important that kids’ 
TV does hold a moral alongside the story,” o 


ANTHONY READ: “A lot of the stories seemed to be about 
attacking systems, wherever they were. Many of our 
stories worked, I hope, on two or three levels.” c 


Tom BAKER: “Most of the people who run our lives just 
make me laugh. They take themselves so seriously 

— they actually pretend to be in control of events. So 
when I see politicians making windy speeches, I enjoy 
watching them, but they have no influence on me. It's 
just noise. | think, ‘Yah, bollocks to them alll” owm 


LOUISE JAMESON: “The Sun Makers was old-fashioned 
good triumphs over evil. It has that mythical quality 
attached to it. It was Marxist philosophy, wasn't it? 
Freeing oppressed workers. What could be better than 
that?” D e 
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BAKER: “Which stories were the most problematic? 
jose all the most technical ones, the ones where 
Scripts just wouldn't work out, however hard we 

. There was that process they used — CSO — which 
extremely tiring, and requires you to stand about 
hours on an all-blue set, acting to nothing. That 
was hard. I wanted so much for it to be believable, and 
Special effects are always difficult to work to. Of course, 
"in ours shows, there were an awful lot of effects, so 

it was continually made more difficult than a normal 
television show or film... There was one that was 
virtually all CSO. We all found that a strain.” owm 


ANTHONY READ: “We were so far ahead of our time 

on that story... It was a hell of an operation, but very 
exciting to break ground in that way... Mainly it was 
a good script by Bob Baker and Dave Martin, taking a 
twist on a well-known story.” DWM 


BOS BAKER AND DAVE MARTIN: “I think Robert Holmes 
commissioned Underworld,” says Bob, “but Anthony 
Read edited it.” 

Dave: “He was an extraordinarily intelligent bloke, 
Tony. He was a good writer as well. Tony Read and 
Graham Williams were probably too intelligent for 
Doctor Who.” 

Bob: “I don't remember much about the story, 
actually. They told us that it had to be very low budget, 
$0 we stuck it in a labyrinth of tunnels, with the 
spaceship at the beginning and end. There were no 
monsters, just human figures. We mixed the idea of the 
genetic strain beginning to weaken with [1963 fantasy 
adventure film] Jason and the Argonauts.” DWM 


In the summer of 1977, Graham booked a fortnight’s 
leave. He returned to find the planned fifth serial of 
Season Fifteen, Underworld, in crisis. There wasn’t 
enough money in the kitty to complete the two final serials 
of the season as planned. 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “The original set designs for 
Underworld came back from the estimators at 
something like 200 percent over budget, which, in 
those days, was about £17,000! I got together with 
director Normal Stewart and Dick Coles, our very 
clever designer, and we decided to scrap most of the 
planned sets, and do it with models against CSO. 

I thought a lot of it worked very well indeed... It was 
extremely ambitious using models not just as giant 
spaceships, but also as main sets of caverns, tunnels, 
and mineshafts.” owm 


— 


JOHN Leeson: “That story was a real problem for 
everybody, and I think a lot of money was wasted 


EVER BEFORE, ESPECIALLY IN THE FIRST SCRIPT FROM A YOUNG WRITER NAMED 
DAMS. 1978 WAS A YEAR OF EXPERIMENTS FOR THE SHOW, AS A TIME LADY JOINED 
5 AND THE DOCTOR EMBARKED ON A YEAR-LONG QUEST FOR THE KEY TO TIME... 


on it. It was just so difficult for the actors working 
against a blank CSO studio. There were no yardsticks 
or boundaries to anything. Everything had to be done 
by numbers, which was a soul-destroying thing to do. 
Admittedly, it wasn't so difficult for me — 1 mean, all 

I had to do was feed the voice in as and when — but 

I remember the ratio of studio ‘minutage’ to actual 
recorded material was disastrous, it really was.” DWM 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “I mean, in an average Doctor Who 
day, you could expect to shoot between 20 and 25 
minutes of material, depending on the complexity of 
things. On that model set-up, because it was still such 
early days with CSO, we could expect to shoot about a 
minute-and-a-half. It was like being kicked to death by 
spiders!" Dwm 


LOUISE JAMESON: “We just had to work with this big 
blue cloth, reacting to things that we couldn't see. Half 
the time, we couldn't even see a monitor, so we didn't 
know what the monster was like or anything. I found 
that very frustrating to do — no free-flow about our 
acting at all.” owm 


BOB BAKER AND DAVE MARTIN: “It should have worked,” 
says Dave, “as real science-fiction — the past projected 
into the future with heroic attitudes in a non-heroic 
age. But set it against a blur, your heart sinks slightly. 
The story was all right, but it was a disappointment 
technically. I think we got the fluffy end on that one!” 
“You have to fiddle around for ages with 
Chromakey [CSO],” agrees Bob, “and actors don't 
know where their eyelines are, so it was a long, 


_ painful process. The director, Norman Stewart, was a 


brave man.” 
“It ended up a bit of a dead loss,” laments Dave. 
DWM > 


Production of the six-part season finalé, The Invasion of 
Time, wasn't without its problems either, 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “The Invasion of Time demonstrates 
what a state we were in with regards to scripts, 
because | wrote that myself with Tony Read. In 
retrospect, I'm not that pleased with it, but it was 
written specifically to fill a changed brief. A six-parter 
fell down flat on its face about three weeks before 

we were due to start shooting. The story that actually 
landed on our desks [David Weir's The Killer Cats of 
Geng Singh] featured Wembley Stadium full of killer 
cats! It wasn't what we commissioned. Gerald Blake. 
the director, said, ‘It simply cannot be done,’ and 
that was certainly no news to anybody. It wasn't even 
remotely possible.” ow 
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ANTHONY READ: “Even the best writers sometimes have 
an off-day. Dave was a smashing writer — very organic, 
a good storyteller — and so | thought, ‘I'll bring him in 
on Doctor Who,’ but he couldn't get to grips with the 


serie! 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Tony and I wrote The Invasion 
of Time in one week, and it showed! But it was very 
popular — the most popular one of the series. ” 


ANTHONY READ: “Originally, it was meant to be written 
just by me. You couldn't ask an outside writer to 
come in at that point, because we already had half 
the locations booked, and had to work around them 
I sketched out some story, with Graham Williams 
coming in on that, and then I went home and 
wrote the scripts. Every day, the BBC would send 
a messenger to collect what I'd done, and Graham 
would then act as script editor... We decided that the 
story should be set on Gallifrey, which we knew had 
been set up in The Deadly / sin, and felt that we 
could go a bit deeper into it.” 
Plus the opportunity to reuse a lot of stock costumes? 
“That wasn't just a question of money. There was 
a real urgency, so there wasn't time to design and 
make new sets and costumes. It was that late. Same 
with bringing in the Sontarans — one costume already 
existed, there were no problems with copyright on the 
creatures, so why not?” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “I’ve always thought that the 

Time Lords were such childish and irresponsible 
old codgers; that’s why the Doctor got fed up with 
them. When | looked back at The Deadly Assassin, 
I thought that its portrayal of the Time Lords as a 


(30) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


mixture of church and college types was dead right. 
However, because of the very particular situation 
that I wanted to go into in The Invasion of Time, with 
the President and all that, I made them much more 
political, They weren't meant to represent any political 
party, more the manoeuvrings and dottiness that 

I fondly imagined goes on in Westminster, | made 
them more venal, more self-aggrandising.” 


MILTON JOHNS: “It really was a most peculiar job. The 
pressure on the White City studios at the time was 
such that they didn’t have studio space for us, so it 
was filmed at a disused psychiatric hospital in Redhill 

a huge barn of a place that was deserted. Even the 
TARDIS corridor scenes were filmed in that building.” 

One of the problems created by this makeshift 
studio was the cold. “Thank the Lord I had a heavy 
costume! The place hadn't been occupied for a 
number of years, and it was desperately cold. We all 
had to be fitted out with thermal long johns, and have 
lots of portable heating in the large room that we used 
a dressing room. | had to pile on as many clothes 
under my costume as I could 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “We were due to start filming just 
before Christmas, the time when the annual BBC 
strikes always took place, so, instead of doing the 
filming followed by the studio pick-up as normal, 

we had to start in the studio, switch to location 
filming, and then do everything else on OB [Outside 
Broadcast}. Well, locations have usually got to be 
within travelling distance of London anyway, and it’s 
not easy making part of the Home Counties look like 


an alien planet; that’s why it usually ends up being a 
stone quarry or a sandpit, because rolling green hills 
are really the only other option... Therefore, 1 couldn't 
see any reason why we shouldn't set the whole thing 
inside the TARDIS, because we'd never actually 
explored what it was like inside, or how big it was 

It was, indeed, a remarkable coincidence that it turned 


out to look like the inside of an ex-lunatic asylum near 
Redhill!” 


TOM BAKER: “I often felt myself that they didn't really 
pursue the wonderful, cosmically funny aspect of 
the TARDIS being bigger on the inside than on the 
outside. I couldn't understand why on the inside of 
the TARDIS there shouldn't be a whole market town, 
with a cathedral that we could keep Wellingtons in! 
Instead, it was always just the control room. In my 


view, no one ever wrote a story that suggested the 
logic dimension transcendentalism — that inside the 
TARDIS is not just a console room, but a whole world. 
It'd be amazing to go into the TARDIS, and for the 
assistant to say, ‘Doctor, look, there are thousands of 
sheep there!’ And the Doctor would say, ‘Good grief, 
so there are. | remember now...’ Why isn't a world 
shown, instead of waving it away with some facetious, 
smart-arsed remark?” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Well, we'd toyed with having a 
dark side to the Doctor before, but then decided that 
the dark side of Tom Baker was probably best left 
to the imagination! In fact, I think I could be very 
easily tempted into showing the Doctor in an atavistic 
state, where he'd be virtually unrecognisable by his 
behaviour, doing all the violent, evil things. As soon 
as I'd set that up, though, I’d want to knock it down 
again, because it's so untenable. It’s like showing your 
big hero on the loo. He stops being a hero, doesn't he?” 
The Sontarans had last menaced the Doctor during 
Tom Baker's first series. “I always like the ‘potato 
heads’, as we called them. I thought that they were 
rather more interesting than the Daleks, and posed 


a bit more of a threat. I don't think that you should 
keep bringing back the monsters, though, because 

it devalues their coinage. Besides, I don’t think it’s 
beyond the wit and imagination of the writers to keep 
coming up with new monsters. In a way, they're the 
easiest things to devise, but also they're the most 
difficult to realise.” 

The Invasion of Time's other ‘monsters’ proved to be 
distinctly unmemorable, appearing for the most part 
to be shimmering strips of superimposed tinfoil. “I do 
regret the Vardans. We had planned to create them as 
an optical effect, but then found out that the technical 
equipment we needed wouldn't be available. We could 
have it in the studio, but not on location, so we had to 
make do with the effect that we eventually achieved. 
Nobody was happy about it, least of all the director.” 


ROBERT HOLMES: “I think they made a mistake with her 
falling in love [with Commander Andred, played by 
Christopher Tranchell] and getting married. | feel that 
was fairly stupid.” 
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LOUISE JAMESON: “Wasn't it awful? | think that ending 
was just ridiculous. | felt very bad about that ending, 
Graham Williams tried and tried to persuade me 

to stay, and I told him very early on that I wasn't 
going to.” 

Louise jameson: “I think they thought I'd change my 
mind. They gave me no scene with the man that | was 
supposed to be in love with. No scenes to fall in love, 
or get anything going! I mean, there were enough 
barbarians in this story to have married me off to one 
of my own type. Why did 1 end up with a prissy Time 
Lord guard?” 


(32) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


LOUISE JAMESON: “Leela could at least have died saving 
the Doctor. As it is, she's in love with someone that 
I held hands with back in Part Two!” 


LOUISE JAMESON: “The only reason that there was a bit 
of attraction between me and Andred was because, 
knowing how stupid it would look, Chris Tranchell 
and I had to try to put something into it to make it at 
least vaguely plausible.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “I hated her departure. | thought 

it was awful, but everybody else said, ‘Oh, go on, 
companions aren't married off that often,’ so actually it 
seemed a bit more reasonable, and, like an idiot, I caved 
in. I didn't do that very often.” 


ANTHONY READ: “Her leaving scene was written very 
much on the hoof, but actually 1 think it worked all 
right in the end. It fitted the character to finally have 
a love interest, and some emotion, and isn’t that what 


love is — struck by a thunderbolt?” 


Louse jameson: “Even the day before we recorded 
the very last scene, Graham — very flatteringly — said, 
‘Come on, we could easily have you dive into the 
TARDIS. You don't have to go off and marry him. 
Please stay.’ It was sweet of him, but I'd accepted 
the part of Portia down in Bristol, so I was already 
on my way.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “I was very, very sad when she left. 
With all that frantic scrambling together of scripts, 

we didn't have time to treat her properly, and she was 
very ill-served. Leela was not of my invention, | hasten 
to add, and what | didn't like about the character was 


that she was there basically for the Doctor to stop her 
killing people. Not a very productive role. However, 
with perhaps a bit more imagination on my part, she 
could have been used to more advantage. It certainly 
should have been possible to develop her character 
much more interestingly so that she became a sort of 
cultured killer, But we never had time to do it. | think 
we all had a lot more opportunity than we knew.. 
Having gone through it all on the first 
that the next season would be properly prepared. 
However, I was hoist by my own petard by the script 
editor, who looked at me and said, ‘All right, then, 
prepare it! Tell me what you want.’ The brief, which 
I put down on about five or 
that we should have a quest for the Key to Time...” 


son, | swore 


sheets of paper, was 


ANTHONY READ: “I had the thought that the new series 
should be linked in some way. Graham had been 


having similar thoughts, so, between the two of us, we 


hammered out the Key to Time idea.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Every 
contained so that everybody could make sense of 
each one as it came long, but [the story arc] would be 
a bonus to the loyal fan who had the stamina to watch 
all the way through. Now, that seemed like enough 

of a stricture; when we came to do it, though, it was 
very much worse than that. Usually, we were able 

to juggle the transmission order of the first three or 
four stories that we made so that, if we had horrific 
problems on one, we could shove it down the line, 
and bring forward another one. Having made our Key 
to Time, however, we had to transmit them exactly in 
the order that we made them. If a script turned out 
very weak, then we had to make it strong before we 
started shooting. That caused a few sleepless nights!” 


tory had to be self- 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “I was rather offended that the 
Doctor was roaming the universe with absolute 
authority — in that he alwa 
responsibility, because he wasn't answerable to 
anyone. I decided that we should create somebody 


s won, but without any 


over him.” 


ANTHONY READ: “The colonial overlord was how we 
saw the concept. It was quite stylish, and a touch 
tongue-in-cheek.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Within the context of Gallifrey, 
the Guardians were the next tier, if you like, of some 
sort of hierarchy, although, having established them 

s all-embracing, universal, and behind virtually every 
move that's made, I realised that you couldn't see too 
much of them. After we'd set them up, we had to 
knock them down within the same season... However, 
I think if I had stayed on for a fourth season, 1 would 
have tried to find some device for getting Valentine 
Dyall back as the Black Guardian, firstly because he 
was super, and secondly because I was thinking about 
having the same villain behind every story.” 


mary TAMM: “I knew Louise very well. We were good 
friends. The fact that she'd done Doctor Who did kind 
of make me think that it was okay to do it, because 
there was a time when Doctor Who was considered 
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a bit tacky. Louise played her part very well, and she 
made it all right for people to become Doctor Who 
companions... My agent rang me, and said that they 
were looking for a new companion. | said, ‘Oh, I’m 
not really interested,’ but he said that they wanted 
someone very intellectual, very beautiful, and 500 
years old! I thought this sounded different.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “I didn’t really know how to go 
about choosing the companion. It’s like so much 
about the programme: the freedom that you've 

got is your greatest difficulty. You're like a kid in a 
sweetshop, in great danger of choosing something 
that you don't really want, or making yourself sick! 
Having just come away from the savage huntress, 

I thought we might as well fulfil another male fantasy, 
and have a sort of ‘ice princess’ for the Key to Time 
season, and I think Mary looked the part.” 


Tom BAKER: “I would love to have cast a much older 
actress as a companion, or somebody very fat who 
would wheeze around after the Doctor. 


Tom BAKER: “| thought, at one time, | wanted to have a 
parrot as well. Or a frog.” 


(3) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


TOM BAKER: “I quite like the idea of talking to foxes, 
That's very contemporary, seeing if they have a 
point of view. Or badgers. Yeah! Badgers! | think the 
children would like it if T could talk to badgers.” 


TOM BAKER: “That would have been different. I kept 
suggesting it, but the producers, probably for good 
reasons of their own, didn't like the idea.” 


ANTHONY READ: “Sometimes Toms ideas were good, 
and sometimes they weren't. Depending on how happy 
he was, you could say, ‘Oh Tom, shut up!" 


TOM BAKER: “Actors often feel that they know better 
than their bosses. But they put up with me.” 


mary TAMM: “I think Graham had had his problems 
with Tom, and he was a little bit fed up by the time 
that I arrived. I was a fresh face, and he tried to get 
me on his side, I liked him, but I don't think a lot 

of people were that keen on him. I remember him 
saying that he didn't really have much of a say in 
what went on in the programme. In fact, I got the 
impression that it was very much Tom's show. Tom 
ran it, and told the producers and the directors what 
he wanted, and they were all a bit frightened of him 
I've worked with a couple of actors who have that sort 
of say in things. That was why Tom got such a big 
shock when I came along, because I wasn't frightened 
of him." 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “As a sort of undergraduate 

Time Lady, Romana could have more up-to-date 
knowledge of certain subjects than the Doctor, but be 
totally lacking in his contact with other civilisations 
and cultures. | think that worked to a degree, but 
invariably it's impossible to wean away all the writers 
all of the time from having the companion hanging 
off the edge of a cliff and screaming.” 


mary Tamm: “I don't think there was much humour 
in the relationship between the Doctor and Leela, 
whereas we had the perfect set-up: I was this snotty 
little 500-year-old trying to tell him what to do. It was 
that an elegant kind of humour, like Cary Grant and 
Katherine Hepburn, where they played with each 
other verbally.” 


MARY TAMM: “Actually, to be perfectly honest, I think 
they only introduced the character of Romana to keep 
Tom Baker on his toes!” 


mary Tamm: “I did a screen test with Tom, and George 
Spenton-Foster, the first director, said to me, ‘What 
I'd like you to do is surprise him. I'd like you to go 
in, put your arms around Tom's neck, and sit on his 
knee.’ | thought, ‘God, I’m never going to have the 
nerve to do that!’ We did the scene, and Tom was so 
intimidating — very loud, a big guy with a big voice 
-so I blew it, and didn't do it. | thought that was it, 
but they rang me up a week later and said that I had 
the part.” 


ANTHONY READ: “The spectre of Bob Holmes did loom 
over us, but that’s not a bad shade to have hanging 
around, We commissioned him because he was, 


simply, a very good writer — his stories worked as 
pieces of drama, the structure was always good, with 
fun and a good dollop of imagination,” 


mary Tamm: “I didn’t really liked the script on that one 
For a start, | thought, ‘Hold on, what's happened to 
this incredible starring part,’ and then I realised that 

I was there to fill the traditional role of cipher to the 
Doctor.” 


mary Tamm: “The first episode was a bit tense for 
everybody, because I don't think Tom liked my 
costume very much, I'd designed it myself. Tom 
thought it was too white. White is a very blazing 
colour on screen, so you tend to look at that person. 
He kept complaining about it, and I was a little 
offended. I got a bit uptight, because I thought that 
he didrit like me... He was nervous about working 
with somebody who had gained a reputation before 
Doctor Who. Normally, the girls that they picked were 
unknowns, and I'd done a lot of work previously. 
I think he felt a bit threatened, like I might upstage 
him in some way — which, of course, I wouldn't dream 
of doing, darling! But we got to know each other, 

and relax with each other, and we used to do a lot 

of rewriting of the scripts. Tom had been doing that 
for years anyway. | thought, ‘What the hell — if you 


can't beat them, join them!’ Tom would rewrite the 
dialogue with the writer standing next to him. I can't 
tell you what he called it sometimes, but he used to 
describe acting in Doctor Who as alchemy, because it 
was turning a four-letter word into gold!” 


PRENTIS HANCOCK: “I used to like working for George 
Spenton-Foster, He was very enthusiastic. He 

phoned me up about the part on Ribos, and said, 

‘I've got this impossible part. No one can play it. It's 
totally thankless. You'll do it, won't you?’ Once you 
knew George, you knew him for life! He wanted a 
Mongolian look for the Captain. We were meant to be 
a sort of medieval society.” 


IAN CUTHBERTSON: “It was a weird and wonderful story 
to be in. Garron was a conman of the 
old school. 1 remember all the lines 
like, ‘Oh, Unstoffe, is there nobody 
these days you can trust?’ From an 
actor's point of view, villainous roles 
are more interesting to play than 
straight heroic types, Doing nothing 
but straight roles doesn't appeal to 
me at all.” 


“Tan Cuthbertson and 
I were going around the universe 
selling planets that weren't our own, 
rather like the chaps who used to 
pretend to sell things like the Eiffel 
Tower to gullible tourists and so on, 
We were villains, but what you'd call 


NIGEL PLASKITT: 
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friendly villains 
the real conman, and | was his protégé 

Paul Seed [who played Graff Vynda-K] was 
the real villain of the piece. There weren't 
really any monsters in it as such. Well, there 
a pretty ropey thing, actually 

but it wasn't the main focus of the story, It 


loveable rogues. lain was 


was one 


was just there to provide the cliffhangers.” 


AHAM WILLIAMS: “That bloody alligator 
thing! A stuntman had to be employed to 
get inside that, and you could only leave him 
in it for 20 minutes or he'd have died! That 


limits your shooting time severely, so you try 


to avoid those situations.” 


“Visual effects had made the costume 
so that there was air going into the head only when 

| opened the mouth by pulling back my neck 
However, my resting position was with my head 
forward, which meant that the mouth was closed and 
no air could get in. I had to operate the mechanism 
to move its eyelids, which were heavy gears made out 


STUART FELL 


of motorcycle parts.” 
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MARY TAMM: “When you're dealing with fantasy, you 
They did 
spend a lot of money on costumes, but I think they 


do need to spend a lot of money on effects. 


could have spent more on props, locations, scenery 


NIGEL PLASKITT: “We were working down at the BBC’s 
rehearsal rooms in Acton. One lunchtime, we all 
went to the pub next door. Paul Seed had a small dog 
at the time, which he left in the car while we were 
rehearsing. It wasn't cruel; it was in the shade and 


everything, and he'd take it out at lunchtimes just to 


give it a walk around. Anyway, he brought it into the 
pub with us this lunchtime. Well, during the course 
of the conversation, Paul said that a certain word or a 
certain action aggravated this dog, and would make it 
angry. Tom Baker picked up on this, and was greatly 
amused by it. So Tom started saying this word, and 
of course the dog growled at him. Paul said, ‘Really, 
no, Tom, the dog doesn't like it. Don't do it.’ But of 
course Tom, being Tom, said it again, and the dog 
growled again, a bit louder this time, and sat up on 
its hind paws. Then, Tom did it a third time, and 

the dog just went wild. It literally leapt up at Tonts 
face, and took a chunk out of his top lip! It was pretty 
terrible. There was blood pouring from his lip, and it 


did look absolutely horrendous. I took Tom off down 

to the Middlesex General Hospital for them to have a 

look at it. The two of us went into casualt 

really quite bizarre, because, in those days, Tom was 

dressing rather like the Doctor off screen, with the 

big coat and long scarf — not multicoloured, but long 
and so we got some rather odd looks.” 


and it was 


MARY TAMM: “Tom looked very eccentric. He always 
used to wear those long swinging coats that looked 
like the Doctor's. He'd walk down the street wearing 
his Doctor Who scarf and shouting, so you couldn't 
help but notice him!” 


NIGEL PLASKITT: “There was me walking into casualty 
with the Doctor; this man who was supposed to be 
able to regenerate himself ending up on a hospital 
ward! Of course, this gave us huge problems with the 
programme, because suddenly Tom had this huge 
chunk out of his lip, and they had to try to disguise 
it... In fact, the make-up seemed to make it worse, 
because it made the wound go a bit septic, and it got 
swollen, and got a big scab on it, and looked awful 
George Spenton-Foster tried to change the angles to 
disguise it as much as possible, and keep the other 


side of Tom's face forward, but it was still quite visible. 


The odd thing now is that | can't actually remember 
what it was that Tom said that set the dog off!” 


DOUGLAS ADAMS: “Once I'd written the first episode 
[of the radio series], I sent it to Bob Holmes, who was 
script editor on Doctor Who at that time, because I'd 
always wanted to write Doctor Who. When I was at 


school, I wrote an episode of Doctor Who just for us to 


do on the tape recorder. I was 12 or something, and 
I had this idea — I suppose it was a parody — of Daleks 
being powered by Rice Krispies! How embarrassing 
It had always been at the back of mind, because I’ve 
always been a Doctor Who fan... Once before, I'd sent 


them a synopsis, which was sent back rather curtly 
with a note saying that it was a terrible mess... And 
so | sent the pilot episode of Hitchhiker's to the Doctor 
Who office while I was waiting for BBC Radio to 
decide whether or not they wanted to do the rest of 


the series. I waited a long time. I was still trying to 
work out how I was going to earn some money, when 
I got involved in the storyline of The Pirate Planet, 
because Robert Holmes happened to like the pilot 
script to Hitchhikers.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Douglas had originally sent in 

an idea to Bob, so he had been in contact for a short 
time before I joined. When Tony Read took over as 
script editor, we thought that Douglas’ scripts for what 
became The Pirate Planet were a bright idea, so we 
commissioned them straight away.” 


DOUGLAS ADA\ 


Even that seemed to take a long 
time — to decide one way or another whether that was 
going to happen... Eventually, both commissions came 
through within the same week! After long periods 

of un-intensive activity, | was suddenly going out of 
my mind with too much work to do. I sat down and 
just like that, to 
be honest — and then, after that, four episodes of The 
Pirate Planet. I was in a state by that stage. I think 
Anthony Read sent Graham Williams into several 
epileptic fits, because The Pirate Planet turned out to 
be such a complicated script, with so many effects, 
and so many things that I'd asked them for — air-cars, 
motionless corridors, planets that ate other planets 
When I was reading the final synopsis to Graham and 
Tony, Graham was sinking lower and lower into his 
seat! There was a deadly silence when I'd finished 

I said that | didn't know if he liked it, and Graham 
said that he knew exactly how Stanley Kubrick felt 
when he saw the script for 2001!” 


wrote four episodes of Hitchhikers 
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ANTHONY READ; “Douglas came up with most 
wonderful concepts, most of them completely 
undoable, We probably chucked out as many again 
as made it into the final scripts. The structure was 
absolutely hopeless, all over the place, but I knew that 
if I could find a way to channel those ideas, and just 
get a first draft, we'd be onto a winner.” 

DOUGLAS ADAMS: "It was a natural six-parter that got 
concertinaed into a four-parter. I was terribly sad 
because so much really good stuff got left out, and I felt 
that there was a show ten times better than that which 
could have been made.” 


DOUGLAS ADAMS AND GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “The storyline 
that I submitted was considerably different to what 
was done eventually,” recalls Douglas, “but it had to 
be changed because of other things that it overlapped 
with. I think the original — the very, very original 
version had something to do with the fact that a 

z machine should 
have been turned off, but hadn't been, and the planet 
had become totally hollowed out. I thought about 
what one might do with a hollow planet. One eats 
other planets with it!” 

“We talked a lot about a pirate ship,” prompts 
Graham. “We felt that the space pirates idea on its 
own wouldn't sustain the plot, and Douglas felt that 
he would have a hard job just doing the hollow planet 
on it own, without another element, so he decided to 
marry them both together 

“Ah yes,” agrees Douglas. “This planet that the 
Doctor came to had, a long, long time ago, been the 


planet was being mined. The minir 


sole source of some mineral that the Time Lords 
needed. They had been responsible for mining 
those bits out of it, and there had been all sorts of 
insurrections on the planet. They were a riotous lot 
The Time Lords, who didn't always behave quite as 
properly as perhaps they ought to, had decided, just 
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as a temporary measure, to pacify the people on the 
planet by making them all feel good. They'd erected 
an enormous Time Lord statue on it, which actually 
drained off all the evil, the aggression from the people 
living on the planet. This is where it overlapped with 
The Sun Makers.” 


PENNANT ROBERTS: “I enjoyed directing The Pirate 
Planet very much. Bruce Purchase [the Pirate Captain] 
and Andy Robertson [Mr Fibuli] worked well together 
and we were starting to use CSO in ways that 

were getting more sophisticated, and yet were still 
economical. The story certainly moved along, and the 
problems weren't insurmountable. I argued that if 
Douglas Adams’ imagination was sufficiently fertile 
to think of these things, we could find some way of 
achieving them. We put our minds to it, and came up 
with solutions.” 
pouctas apams: “To be honest, although Bruce 
Purchase was a very nice guy, I thought that he wasn't 
the right casting for that. The Captain needed to be 
larger than life, and big and 
belligerent, almost to the point of parody. I thought 
that Bruce was a little 
too jokey and camp from time to time." 


someone very grotesque 
encouraged by the director 


Some may find it shocking to hear Douglas 
co-conspirator behind the notoriously comedic Season 
Seventeen, complaining about a bit of over-the-top 
However, he later explains that his intention 
was that only select elements of any given serial 


acting 


would be played for laughs. “When the other actors 
came in, they just decided to play it OTT. I couldn't 
stop them, as they'd always come back with, ‘Well 
you wrote it funny!” 


JGLAS ADAMS: “I specifically remember dreaming 
up Polyphase Avatron, actually. | was just about to go 
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off for lunch, and I'd finished a scene that I thought 
was a bit dull, and I wanted something really silly in 
it — how about a robot parrot? | sort of left that note 
for myself to discover after lunch, and I came back 
and thought, ‘Good God, don't be stupid!’ And then 

I thought, ‘Why not? I can't think of anything else to 
put in this scene.’ | suppose the process of thought 
was that the Doctor has adversary after adversary 

and isn't it about time that Ko had one specifically 
designed for him? Then the juxtaposition of that and 
the pirate was a robot parrot. In the original script 

he had a talking part, but his lines were terrible, He'd 
just sit there saying, ‘Pretty Polyphase Avatron’ or 
Pieces of silicate.’ | wrote those in the script with a 
little bracket afterwards saying that I didn't think this 
line would necessarily stay in, which indeed it didn't.” 


PENNANT ROBERTS: “We shot the sequence with Ko 
fighting the mechanical parrot last of all on a studio 
day, and it was certainly one of the hairiest bits. In the 
end, | had to just point all my cameras at Kg in the 
last two minutes, and get a sequence of shots in the 
can to edit afterwards. Come ten o'clock, we had to 
finish. There was no latitude." 


DOUGLAS ADAMS: “That whole adventure trod a 
narrow line between outright funny and dramatic, 
and | always think this is the most interesting are 
to operate on. I think comedy has an important 


part in drama so long as it underscores rather than 
undercuts, This is why Tom is, in many ways, such a 
good Doctor, because he has this marvellous ability, 
that so few actors have, of being able to go right over 
the top in something, and remain totally credible. 

He will do what, with anybody else's acting, would be 
terribly hammy, but do it with such utter conviction, 
with such charisma, that it works.” 


ERTS: “I never subscribe to the notion 


PENNANT 


that Doctor Who has to be taken desperately seriously, 
because then it would make it pretentious. You had 
to make it as entertaining as possible. I remember 


Chris Bidmead, a later script editor, trying to tell 
me that Doctor Who wasn't targeted at youngsters 
because it appealed to audiences of all generations. 

| disagreed. The letters may come from all ages, but 
the aficionados of Doctor Who are usually hooked in 
their early teens. If people tune in at that age, they 
stay with it.” 


MARY TAMM: “Purely from a selfish point of view, 

I didn't enjoy making The Pirate Planet as much as 
some of the others, because we were in a some very 
uncomfortable locations — this huge nuclear power 
station, and then down some caves. And I know a 
lot of people liked my pink tunic, but it wasn't warm 
enough, even though | had three layers of thermal 
underwear underneath. I did think that the writing 
was good, though. | liked Douglas very much. He's 
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a very bright guy, and funny. Tom and I were always 
battling away to try and get more humour into the 
series, and I think the writers and Graham Williams 
did miss an opportunity,” 


DAVID FISHER: “Doctor Who was very casual, especially 
when Tony and Graham were around. It was always 
just, ‘Look, can you pop in on Friday?’ Everybody 
seemed to complain about that season's linking 
theme, but I had no problem with it. I'm not sure that 
it was a good idea, but neither was it an imposition. 
You just needed to take a brooch or a statue, and place 
it anywhere you liked in the story. The Doctor and 
Romana would find it, and say, ‘Oh, look, it's the Key 
to Time!’ Easy. 


ANTHONY READ: “What | remember about The Stones of 
Blood is the fairly hilarious thought of a stone getting 
up and walking! When we were first talking about it 
with David, there was much talk over whether that 
would be believable, even in Doctor Who terms. | think 
we got away with it. It was quite popular.” 


DARROL BLAKE: “When I arrived, | had a long chat with 
Graham about the script. 1 read it and said, ‘It’s got 
four characters, and it’s set in England in 1978 — this 
is the cheap one, isn't it?’ He said, ‘No, no, no,’ but 

I think it was. I soon discovered that the costume 
designer had already designed the monster — a sort of 
cereal packet with knobs on, for an Equity member 
to stride about the countryside in! I said that we 
weren't going to do that but have visual effects stones 
instead.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “The Stones of Blood is one of the 
very few stories that has actually aged well in my 
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memory. Darrol Blake achieved some smashing 
effects, and his casting was lovely, Poor old Beatrix 
{Lehmann, who played geriatric archaeologist Emilia 
Rumford] — she was a very, very old lady, but she was 
wonderful.” 


JOHN LEESON: “We had really top names turning up 

to play the guest parts, and working with them was 
tremendous. Beatrix Lehmann was a wonderful, 
wonderful actress... Sadly, she was very near the end 

of her life — in fact, it was possibly one of the last jobs 
that she ever did. I think Tom was most solicitous of 
Beatrix, because he could see immediately that she was 
a very special lady, and they got on excellently,” 


DARROL BLAKE: “She told me later that she agreed to 
do the show because she was fascinated by Kg, and 
wanted to know how they did it! 


mary Tamm; “I didn’t have much to do in The Stones 


of Blood. | think | spent most of my time hanging off 
the edge of a cliff! Susan [Engel, who played arch- 
villainess Vivien Fey] and Beatrix were very good 
actresses, and they did have good parts, so | felt a little 
bit that | was pushed into the background on that 
one, 


DARROL BLAKE: “Tom had nowhere to live at that time, 
and couldnt wait to go on location and be looked after 
in hotels, He insisted on wearing his costume about, 
and had a toothbrush in the top pocket.” 


JOHN LEESON: “That story didn't actually use film for its 
exterior scenes. We were, for some reason, put onto 
the Outside Broadcast system, which uses videotape. 
Thus, they sent me in to do Kg's voice ‘live’ so to 
speak, just as we did it in the studio — with a monitor 
and the rest. In the case of film, I would dub the voice 
to the soundtrack at a later date. When they called a 
break, Tom sat down to do the crossword, as was his 


wont, As you probably know, Tom is a terribly inventive — DARROL BLAKE; “They said, ‘You can't have this! 


chap, with an eye for a joke. It was at this point that he asked them why, and they told me that it was because 
realised that I was still connected for sound, Noticing the Doctor didn't eat! Apparently, he gave away jelly 
the usual crowd of onlookers that arrive as if by magic babies, but never ate them. Graham Williams told me 
when Doctor Who is on location, he whispered, ‘John, that this was because if he ate them, he would have to 
have you got the paper there?’ I replied, ‘Yes,’ and we go to the loo, and he never went to the loo. | said that 
proceeded to work through the crossword together, he didn’t have to eat the cake; it was just there with 15 
with me out of vision, using the Kg voice! It was a candles on it. Graham said, ‘But the Doctor isn't 15; 
tremendous fusion of fantasy and reality — so much so he's 15 hundred or five million or something.’ Then 
that I'm sure we convinced a lot of the onlookers that I suggested that he should only have one candle. 
Kg was an identity in his own right.” I thought the scene would amuse the audience 

What we eventually got was an extremely boring scene 
DARROL BLAKE: “We had Kg running on ploughed fields with the Key to Time, and that was that.” 
and various other places. Dear old [special effects man] 
Matt Irvine said it couldn't be done, so we put planks DOUGLAS ADAMS AND GRAHAM s: “As far as 
down, and we shot through some grass and weeds the Doctor is concerned,” says Douglas, “15 years 
which masked the planks that the tin dog was on. We doesn't mean anything at all. Anyway, the Doctor gets 
got him travelling quite fast to rescue Romana,” rather confused about how old he is. As he’s going 


backwards and forwards in time, where do you count 
es of 15 years from?” 
| tor \ N Graham nods. “The birthday party scene in Stones 
f ook 1 brings up the question of where do you get the 
ve d f f F birthday from? 1 mean, if you like, he’s four years 
old if you take the number from regeneration 
DAVID FISHER: “I remember a disastrous attempt to 
do an anniversary thing on The Stones of Blood, Tom 
wanted to do some sort of birthday presentation or 
cutting of the cake in the middle of the story.” 


DARROL BLAKE: “That was my idea, We had to 
improvise, because the first episode was about two or 
three minutes short, as we discovered in rehearsal 
There was great talk about this being the hundredth 
story, and the programme's fifteenth anniversary, so 
I said, ‘Why dort we open with a birthday party?’ 
John Leeson sang ‘Happy Birthday to You' very badly 
as the dog, and we ordered a cake.” 


MARY TAMM: “John Leeson, Tom Baker, and | wrote 


an entire scene to celebrate the Doctor's birthday. We 
invited Graham Williams along to watch, and we got 
somebody to bake a big cake and everything. But he 
didn't like it.” 


DAVID FISHER: “I was told this as I walked into the 
office. Tony said, ‘Have you heard the latest?’ He 
explained, and said, ‘No need to worry. It's a load of 
rubbish, and we've put a stop to it.’ I have a terrible 
feeling that Tom rather held that against me!” 
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He keeps on fibbing about his age all the time. 
Where do little Time Lords come from? That's best 
left unanswered, because it’s a limiting factor on the 
series,” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Nobody had ever tackled it 
before. I mean, I couldn't imagine Tom being born 
to anybody, actually, let alone under some cosmic 
gooseberry bush somewhere on Gallifrey! It'd be too 
daunting for words. I had to go up to the rehearsal 
room and say, ‘I’m sorry, folks, | don't often put my 
foot down, but this is one time that I am.’ I was 
condemned by Tom, the director, the other actors, 
everybody, the fans included, but it was a personal 
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taste thing. My view was that the programme could 
not be seen to be congratulating itself on its own 
longevity.” 


ANTHONY READ: “David had done one story, and got the 
feel of the series successfully, so basically we told him 
to carry on. The Prisoner of Zenda idea came from us. 
We wanted something in the same folktale mould as 
Robin Hood.” 

Is there, perhaps, a thin line between pastiche and 
rip-off? 

“You've got to be careful, undoubtedly. You've got to 
see the material in terms of homage to a great story, 
and to make that distinction in the writing.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Some might say that I was utterly 
wrong to go for a pastiche, but I think it worked very 
well, because it was enjoyable on two levels. Those 

who knew the original story could see the similarities 


and said, ‘Oh, that’s what's going on’; for those that 
didn't, it was fresh stuff anyway." 


DAVID FISHER: “It’s a lovely swashbuckling story, and 
marvellously romantic. I enjoyed writing it very 
much, It was a rattling good yarn, and nicely shot by 
[director] Michael Hayes.” 


MICHAEL HAYES: "I suppose | was big-headed enough 
to think that I was a bit grand for doing a ‘children’s 
serial’, | remember Graham saying, ‘You will find 
it's quite unlike anything you have ever done before,’ 
which was the understatement of all time!” 


Originally, Michael was offered the following serial, 
The Power of Kroll, but he had serious misgivings 
about the script. “It had this big octopus-thing in it 
I wasn't quite sure that it was going to work or, even if 
it did, that the end result, however brilliant we all were 
about it, was necessarily going to be good. | think 
Graham sensed this, so he took it away from me, and 
provided me instead with The Androids of Tara.” 

The initial script for Androids posed its own 
problems, however. “It had a number of things that 
would have been impossible to do. | mean, there 
were mechanical flying horses in it! So the script was 
rewritten to include the real variety, which | was pleased 
about, because I’ve spent most of my life with horses. 

I don't think Mary Tamm was all that keen, though 

I got on well with her, and she was good to work with, 
but she was extremely nervous about actually being on 
a horse. 


DOREEN James: “I had to get Mary's confidence, 
because she needed to be happy with what she would 
be wearing, rather than something that she didn’t 
want. Equally, she did have an idea about what suited 
her, and what she liked to wea 
dress her.” 


so it was easier to 


mary TAMM: “The original design had to be suitable 
for horseback, and it had this shapeless tunic, and this 
long, brown pair of trousers made out of something 
that I can only describe as sackcloth. I hated it, and 
said I really couldn't wear it.” 

Nonetheless, The Androids of Tara was Mary's 
favourite story. “Two reasons: a, because I got to play 
three parts, and b, because we were filming in a very 
beautiful location, Leeds Castle, during the Summer 
I didn’t get any direction on the different roles during 
that story, because Mike Hayes and Tom Baker were 
too busy telling funny stories to each other! I just did 
it my way.” 


HAEL HAYES: “It was with some trepidation that 

I embarked on my first Doctor Who, having heard 
reports of the nature of Mr Thomas Baker, As luck 
would have it, however, Tom and | hit it off from the 
word go. Indeed, | would venture to say that we've 
always been the greatest of friends — with the notable 
exception of moments during The Armageddon Factor 
{the season finalé], when 1 did actually rise from my 
seat in the production gallery, and head for the studio 
floor with the full intention of flattening him! Luckily, 
it was in Studio One at Television Centre — the biggest 
of the lot 
there, I was able to reflect that flattening Tom would 
perhaps be counterproductive. I have to go on record 
as saying that when Tom is difficult, it is always for a 


so in the time it took me to get down 


reason.” 


PETER JEFFREY: “I got a phone call from my agent saying 
that Doctor Who was going to do a remake of The 
Prisoner of Zenda, and | thought that would be a lot 

of fun, I’d done a lot of bad guys; having quite heavy 
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features, | was often cast that way. I've always thought DOREEN james: “There was a monster bear, but we 
that if you weren't playing the hero, the next best thing couldn't afford to make it, because our budget had 
was to play the villain!” already been stretched, so | had to go out and hire 
a bear costume for the scene. Running along on a 


MICHAEL Hayes; “I'll never forget the moment when sunny day, it looked just like what it was — a bear skin 
Peter Jeffrey ‘ascends the throne’. Peter and | had Even though it was only seen for a very brief time, it 
sort of worked it out, and I said, ‘Go on, do the full looked a bit sad." 

Richard I] bit,’ which he did as a straight lift from 

Laurence Olivier! | remember turning to Graham DAVID FISHER: “Oh yes, that. It was not an entirely 

and saying, ‘I think he's gone a bit far,’ but Graham ferocious beast, was it?" 


said, ‘No, no, do more!’ We all got this terrific feeling 
doing Doctor Who, and encouraged each other to be 
absolutely awful!” 


PETER JEFFREY: “I suppose in something like Doctor ANTHONY READ: “We were looking for something 

Who there could be a temptation to go over the that would challenge Bob. You had to make the 

top, but I've always thought that you have to play it commission worth his while intellectually, something 

straight, just as with farce, or it doesn't work. that he could get his teeth into, and | thought, ‘If 

| didn't treat it as science-fiction; it was like a anyone can do the biggest monster ever seen on 

historical drama. | was glad that Grendel wasn't Doctor Who, Bob can! 

killed off at the end — it was left open. I would have 

considered coming back if I'd been asked.” GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “I think the only Key to Time story 
that I didn't much care for was The Power of Kroll 

DAVID FISHER: “Anthony Hope was quite right: if you've Most of the effects in that were actually rather tacky, 

got a really great villain, let him go! Good villains and the sequence with the monster in the swamp was 

are important, much more so than the hero. People one of the worst effects shots that we ever had. There 

remember them.” was a fringe line all the way along, and that’s why we 


put the reeds in. 


mary TAMM: “The worst filming experiences that | had 
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were when we did The Power of Kroll in a dreadful 
marsh somewhere. Tom and 1 got totally stuck in the 
mud. We just couldn't move until we were rescued! 
We were miles away from anywhere 
bleak. There was absolutely nothing to do between 
takes. If you wandered off, you'd probably have been 


and it was so 


swallowed up!” 


TERRY WALSH: “We were running around in the 
marshes, and had to wear green waterproof make-up, 
which had been specially ordered from Germany. At 
the end of the first day's filming, they told us that 
they'd forgotten to order the special stuff needed 

to get the make-up off! They sent us down to an 
American airbase to shower, and we arrived looking 

| these 


like a group of jolly green giants. There were al 
black American airmen playing baseball, shouting 
out, ‘Hey, now you know how we feel!’ We got in the 


showers, and it still wouldn't come off. We were using 


brushes, and still nothing happened.’ 


MARY TAMM: “It took them about an hour to get 
scrubbed down in the showers, | felt very sorry for 
them.” 


TERRY WALSH: “We ended up back at the hotel at two 
o'clock in the morning, stark naked in the kitchen, 
with a group of very embarrassed make-up girls trying 
to get it off with Ajax. The hotel bed sheets remained 


green for weeks!” 


ESON: “Yes, | got above knee-height for once! 


It was good. | appeared as a member of the refinery 
team, with Philip Madoc [Fenner] and Neil McCarthy 
[Thawn]. Philip was wonderful, and his command 

of languages was quite astonishing. I think he was 
beginning to learn Albanian at that moment in time 
He speaks most languages, and that was his language 


of the month. I don't think he played the part in 
Albanian, though!” 


PHILIP MA “I don't really remember exactly what 

happened. Whoever sent me the script said, ‘For the 
part of so-and-so,’ which is what I read, but, when 

I turned up on location, I found that | wasn't playing 


that. There wasn't any ‘incident’ to speak of at all. We 


just sorted it out, and I ended up playing the other 
part, whatever it was. I didn’t find it a particularly 
interesting story.” 


mary TAMM: “They were okay to start with, They wrote 
a very good introductory scene between Romana 

and the Doctor in The Ribos Operation, though it was 
actually my least favourite story, probably because the 
sets were very claustrophobic, and I was a little bit 
tense because it was my first programme. However, 

I gradually realised that the trouble with the half- 

hour format was having to get over a great deal of 
information in a very short space of time. There had 
to be one person explaining, and one person listening 
for the audience, as it were. I realised that the part 
wasnt going to get any more exciting than that, and 
that’s why | only did the one season. After two or three 
stories, my character had fallen into the usual pattern 
of ‘What's that, Doctor 
see that the writing was going in a slack direction. I’m 


and ‘Look out, Doctor!’ I could 


afraid it’s a sexist thing to say, but the scripts were 
all written by men, and there are, unfortunately, very 
few men who can write well for women. Even with 
the half-hour format, 1 think they could have done 
something more imaginative.” 
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GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “By the time that I came to the end 
of the season, I’d been doing the Key to Time for 18 
months, and seen how difficult it was. I thought that 
I probably needed at least another year to reflect on 
it, to see where I went wrong, and where I could have 
made it stronger. Nevertheless, having developed the 
whole concept, making it work was very rewarding. 
Personally, I felt that it did work, and the viewing 
figures seemed to support that. It was certainly a 
fascinating exercise to try.” DWM 249 (interviewed in 1984) 


MARY TAMM: “It’s very difficult when you're in a show 
to view it objectively, but we always had a sneaking 
_ Suspicion that the Key to Time thing wasn't really 
: working. In some ways, it was nice — it did give me 
cind of super-objective for the six stories. Also, it 
ant that we were stuck with this prop called the 
acer, which cost an unbelievable amount of money 
to make — something like £2,000. It was just plastic, 
and it kept breaking. Every week, this damn thing 
‘would break. Tom and I — especially Tom — had a real 
hatred of this thing, and we were always trying to 
itearound it, changing the Tracer into something 
WM 262 


rand Dave Martin scripted the six-part conclusion 
ito Time season, The Armageddon Factor. 


ave. “We didn't know what the other keys 
guised as when we were writing the script, so 
that we'd have a lot of rewrites to do. We sat 
in our bat-haunted attic, trying to work out 

~ how to resolve the situation without duplicating the 

_ other writers’ work. Finally, we cracked it by making 

_ the last segment a lovely young woman.” 

“The idea was happily received,” Bob states. “We 
thought about swords and relics initially, but when 
it's a human being who's got to be sacrificed, it’s 

; something that the Doctor can't do... We talked it over, 
K and came up with the idea that the Doctor said no to 
* both Guardians, and threw away the key.” DWM 236 


| ao ape, f ANTHONY READ: “We were certainly conscious of it 
vom aft a f having to be a big deal, so we tossed a few ideas 
E iii ne around, and discussed it, and felt that we needed 
č Savi Ne something a bit clever, rather than spectacular. We'd 
open ii et Yi 3 N cz A à 
pn T sik discussed the Guardians during set-up, looking at 
OENE them almost with a scientific sense as Yin and Yang. 
OA A ort My memory is that we didn’t come to the idea of the 
pe Suit hat poke y Black Guardian masquerading as the White until 
i 


Q DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 
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DE OF LIFE 


1978’s KEY TO TIME SERIES HAD BEEN A MODERATE SUCCESS, BUT WITH ACTRESS MARY TAMM 
UNWILLING TO STAY ON AS ROMANA, AND ANTHONY READ VACATING THE SCRIPT EDITOR 
POSITION, MORE CHANGES HAD TO BE MADE. ACTRESS LALLA WARD SOON STEPPED INTO 
TAMM’S SHOES, WHILE WRITER DOUGLAS ADAMS TOOK OVER THE SCRIPT EDITING DUTIES. BUT 
1979 WOULD PROVE TO BE THE MOST TURBULENT YEAR IN DOCTOR WHO'S HISTORY TO DATE... 


fairly late on. That was the clever twist that we were 
after.” DWM 278 


MARY TAMM: “I didn't like The Armageddon Factor 
much. It was all in the studio, with endless corridor 
scenes. It was very samey — a tedious, drawn-out 
rigmarole. Lalla Ward [who played Princess Astra] 
and | fell about laughing over this very strange line 
— or it could have been that we were so bored doing 
it that we thought everything was funny. We were in 
the studio one night, and Mike Hayes had run out 
of funny stories to tell, so we didn’t even have that 

to relieve the boredom, and Lalla and I were in a 
scene where Kg was being pushed into some kind of 
furnace. One of the villains had this line, ‘There'll be 
nothing left but slag and clinker.’ Lalla and I looked 
at each other, and thought, ‘What does “slag” mean? 
What's “clinker”? We burst out laughing every time. 
In the end, Mike had to banish us from the set. We 
really disgraced ourselves on that one. ” OWM 26» 


With filming on the season completed, Graham Williams 
tried in vain to convince Mary Tamm to stay on for 
another year. She refused. 


mary TAMM: “I felt I'd done all I could do with it. 

I feel that the character wasn't developed properly. 

I didn't think they pursued Romana as far as they 
could have. She was meant to be smarter than the 
Doctor, but she never really came into her own. That 
was one of the reasons that | left — the character 
hadn't gone anywhere. Graham Williams tried very 
hard to persuade me to stay on. He did say at the time 
that they were going to ask Tom to leave at the end 

of my season, and | would take over with somebody 
else. | was never sure whether that was true, or just 
something that Graham was saying to get me to stay 
on, but there was certainly the feeling at the time that 
Tom had probably done enough... The more he did on 
the show, the more carried away he got... When | said 
that I wasn't going to stay on, they decided to keep 
Tom, and go for Lalla...” DWM 26 


LALLA WARD: “Tom and I obviously worked as a 
relationship, so I think Tom and I hatched a plan, 
really, that it would be quite fun to do. He thought 
that it was a good idea, and talked to Graham 
Williams, who took me out to lunch and offered me 
the job. The sad thing about Mary giving up being 
Romana was that we couldn't go on working together.” 
Interviewed by Benjamin Cook, DWM 34 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “I'd already had a lot of thoughts 
about the vulnerability of Romana as a character. 
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I think I'd tried to break the mould of the ‘screaming 
companion too much — or succeeded too well 
whichever way you want to look at it— and Romana 
was in danger of becoming too self-sufficient. Lalla 
1 thought, seemed a lot more vulnerable than Mary 


if nothing else because she was 18 inches shorter! 


rD: “The assistant is a small part; the star part 
the Doctor. You don't join Doctor Who expecting 
to be the lead part. If you wanted to be a character 


who was equal in every way, and wanted to make 

a feminist statement, I don't think you should be 

in Doctor Who. I don't think it's the point of the 
programme. | don't really see why, just because you 
are following along and doing what someone tells 
you, it necessarily means that you're boring. It's just a 


smaller part, and you take what you can get.” 
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Q DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


TOM BAKER: “I always felt that Lis [Sladen, who played 
Sarah Jane], Ian [Marter, who played Harry throughout 
and Mary, all had an 


even more difficult task than I did, trying to create 


Tom's first series], Louise 


a character from virtually nothing. The writers used 
to make them such idiots most of the time. I mean 
we'd have a supposedly advanced mathematician or 
scientist character, and they'd just end up screaming 
for help as usual. We all found that tedious.” 

Has Tom a favourite companion 


Lis was an amazing girl — a very talented actress 


And 
I met my wife through Doctor Who, so naturally she 


who had the ability to rise above those pitfalls 
was another of my favourites at the time 
Tom and Lalla married in the end 


DAVE MARTIN 


didn't they? They've got us to thank for that! 


MICHAEL HAYES: “I think she and Tom hit it off from 


the word go, though they didn't get together, as it 
were, until after 


Armageddon Factor 


or at least towards the very end of 


Lalla admits 
when I asked her about her initial impression of Mr 
Baker, “or think much about him either way. | mean 
you cart, in a way, not notice Tom, because there's 


I didn't really notice him 


an awful lot of him. But I didn’t know anything about 
Doctor Who. | mean, when | read the script, I just 
thought everybody would be as, erm, unusual.” 

» “I think Tom actually admits that he 


feels intimidated by me, in the nicest possible way 


I like energy, and occasionally people found Tom's 


sort of energy to be alarming, because he really cared 
fanatically about the programme. His energy, his fury, 
came from second best, and he wasn't prepared to put 
up with it. He'd fight like mad to make it as good as 
he possibly could. If someone got in the firing line 

he didnt really care, and I think he was right. I fired 
back. The only answer when in that firing line is to 
turn around and fight, or else you get trodden on, and 


I’m not good at being trodden on 


MARY TAMM: “I suggested it in a jokey kind of way. We 


were coming to the end of filming, and Graham had 


heard from my agent that I wasn't going to do any 
more, but he was still going on about it, and wouldn't 
take no for an answer. We were all sitting in the BBC 
canteen, and he said, ‘Of course, Mary's going to be 
here next year, aren't you, Mary?" I said, ‘No, I’m not, 
Graham. What about Lalla — she'd make a perfect 
companion?’ Everybody went hahaha, but | saw 
Graham go thoughtful. Of course, Tom looked very 
interested! Lalla and I got on really well, but 1 never 
seriously thought that she'd be the next Doctor Who 
companion, because she’s played a character already.” 


MARY TAMM: “I should have got a credit as casting 
director.” 


LALLA WARD: “I don't think of it as the same character 
any more than I dare say Tom thought of himself as 
the same as the previous Doctor, It’s just a convention 
within Doctor Who that you can step into the same 
name; it doesn't mean that you have to be the same 
person.” 


MICHAEL HAYES: “Whether it was right to make Lalla 
into Romana, I pass on that. I was quite stunned 
when Graham announced it, 1 thought it was very 
bizarre. I’m not saying that she was bad as Romana; 
it was 
Princess Astra.” 


just this very strange thing of her having been 


MARY TAMM: “It was quite a surprised when I heard 
that she'd got the part, and an even greater surprise 
when I wasn't asked back to do a regeneration scene. 
I don't know why. | would have loved to.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “We didn't have a regeneration 
because we'd all got a bit bored with that 
roll-back-and-mix shot, really.” 


ame old 


JOHN LEESON: “Two years was enough, simply because 
I was not getting the face around. As a career actor, 
you must always be seen to be there; the fact that 

I was earning a salary for being Kg was by the by. 
There was more to life than being a tin dog, so | took 
the risk and left. | was walking into nothing — 1 had 
but, as it turned out, it was one of 
the busiest years of my life.” 


no job to go to 


ANTHONY READ: “I'd enjoyed myself immensely, but 

I was happy enough, when the time came, to be 

off. Graham Williams asked me to stay a few times. 
Graeme McDonald [Head of Series and Serials] came 
into my office one day, and he, too, tried to persuade 
me to stay with the BBC, if not Doctor Who. 'I've 

got lots of interesting things coming up,’ he said. 
Well, so had I- I'd just signed up to write a book. 
‘Can I be cheeky and ask how much they're paying 
you?’ asked Graeme. | told him, and he said, ‘Oh. 
Congratulations. Keep in touch!’ | walked out with a 
grin on my face.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Douglas had quite an 
encyclopaedia of science-fiction folklore and 
knowledge at his fingertips; he was bright, witty, and, 
having come straight from university, knew all about 
‘today’. When Tony left, | thought, ‘We've had two 
older troopers; why not have an unknown television 
writer?’ This was quite a novel idea, and Douglas was 
absolutely astonished when I offered him the job.” 


DOUGLAS ADAMS: “Graham totally surprised me one 
night in the bar at Television Centre, saying what 
would | think if he asked me to be script editor, which 
rather floored me. I don't know why he did ask me, 
really. You'd have to ask him that.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “I think it seemed like a good 

idea at the time, but he lived to regret it. Let's face 

it, it's a bit too much like hard work being a script 
editor on Doctor Who. In fact, 1 think the script editor 
works harder than anybody else, up to and including 
whoever's playing the Doctor.” 


DOUGLAS ADAMS: “This is not a seat that does anybody 
any good to sit in for too long, because it’s a pretty 


“I said, ‘What about Lalla? She’d make a 
perfect companion.’ Everybody laughed, 
t | saw Graham go thoughtful...” Mary Tamm 


Lalla Ward 
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hefty job, actually. Anthony did it for roughly 18 
months, which is probably shorter than most people 
have done it for, but it is such a heavy workload 

I mean, considering how technically complicated the 
whole thing is, and the fact that it has a ludicrously 
small budget 
who does it. So you have to love the programme very 
deeply.” 


s an enormous strain on everyone 


DOUGLAS ADAMS: “My experience as a writer was that 
you wrote the show, and then the script editor sort 

of, erm, edited, gave you notes, did a bit of rewriting, 
that sort of thing. I found, however, that when I was 
on the other side of the table, the writers expected the 
script editor to basically write the show, but without 
the money!” 

Although Douglas remembers all of the serials of 
Season Seventeen as needing “tremendous amounts 
of work,” he singles out Destiny of the Daleks as 
being particularly troublesome. “It needed top-to- 
bottom rewriting. I’m not sure how much I should 
say about this, as | wasn't involved in the writing, 
officially speaking. When you did a Dalek script, it 
had to be done by Terry Nation 
very charming. He had to get paid for the script, 


- a canny fellow, and 


but the script that he brought forward was a couple 

of explosions, and a couple of people running up a 
corridor. You had to turn that lot into a story, Doctor 
Who was, at that point, quite literally driving me mad, 1 
had far more work to do on the scripts that | expected 
and it was hurting my radio stuff, which put a lot of 
pressure on me, I've never liked pressure.” 


(50) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


TOM Baker: “Fans don't really need explanations. Fans 
are intuitive. They are implicit in their affections, 
rather like religious people. Science-fantasy fans are 
a bit like born-again Christians — it makes them feel 
that somewhere there xplanation for what 
makes them unhapp 


some 


Terry NATION: “It was a fairly boring thing to have 
this regeneration going on, and I thought it would be 
funny if we could say, ‘No, I don't like that body, I'd 
like a different nose...’ So it was done as a moment of 
comedy and light relief. Nobody at the point believed 
that, years later, the show would be examined with 
such microscopic intent. While it may be an i 
some fans, | can tell you that it was just saying, ‘That's 
a funny bit — let's do it!” 


1e for 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “We just thought she'd choose a 
body like we'd take clothes out of a wardrobe, that's 
all.” 


TOM BAKER: “I think a lot of the criticism that we got 
for the comedy was from people who were used to 
the old way. The audience expected the old cliché 
scripts, The comedy element was only part of it, but 


Tom Baker 


I felt it was a wonderful was of winning the children's 
imaginations... With a comic approach, it was more 
diverting to laugh our villains into destruction 

You can't tell me we lost all our tension. In the 
comedy, there were very serious bits; that contrast is 
extraordinary effective. I didn't think we overdid either 
violence of comedy. In fact, I think we could have 
gone further with both elements.” 


KEN Grieve: “Where it starts falling apart and 
becoming unbelievable is when actors start 


pretending that it's a joke. Tom would never allow 
that, being a great leader of actors. He would tell of 
any actor who was out of order. He'd say, ‘You may 
think this is a joke, but it's what I do for a living.’ 
‘Tom spent an enormous amount of time tending to 
the fans and his public, and I’ve always admired him 
for that. Tom was a consummate professional. He 
never threw a wobbly on set, but he could be quite 
an intimidating person. He could stitch up anybody. 
I liked Lalla Ward as well. She and Tom were living 
together when I worked with them, as much as 
anybody lived with Tom. They were so funny as a 
couple, and they got on famously. They were complete 
opposites; Tom was a pure anarchist, and she was a 
figure of the establishment, being the daughter of 
whoever she was the daughter of [Viscount Bangor]! 
She was so English, and she loved the freedom of 
hiding behind him. He could be outrageous, but also 
was incredibly sophisticated. They would throw these 
exquisite dinner parties at Lalla’s house, which Tom 
would conduct. ” 


une Hudson designed Lalla’s first Romana costum 
june HUDSON: “Yes, that's right — a pale pink outfit that 
echoed Tom's. It's hard to say whose idea that was. It 
just evolved from discussions... She was a delight to 
design for. She was childlike, so she had a very good 


figure, and could wear anything.” 


LALLA warp: “I came up with the idea that the 
Doctor, with an ego like his, would probably choose 
a companion who looked the nearest thing possible 
to him. I mean, short of the curly wig, 1 was wearing 
the costume that he had, That was how I got into the 
character.” 

Romana was like a female version of the Doctor? 

“Well, no, she was someone who understood his 


ego well enough to play a joke on him, someone 
much more mischievous, and bright, and I was 
thinking of the sort of lateral-thinking crossword 
puzzle-solver...” 

Lalla was playing herself, then? 

“Hah! Well, | don't know. There was certainly some 
of me in there. There were few other shows where 
you can wear completely anachronistic mishmashes 
of clothes. I saw Romana as the sort of person who'd 
go to Camden Passage or Portobello Road 
equivalent on any planet — and pick up bits and bobs. 

I didn't care less whether I was in sneakers. In fact, 
that’s the most important thing, that you get the shoes 
right so that you can run around a quarry, Forget the 
high heels! And don't be silly enough to have a replica 
of the Doctor's scarf, trailing and catching in every 
nook and cranny.” 


or the 


me of Destiny of the Daleks was filmed tion at 


Winspit Quarry, in Swanage 
LALLA warb: “One always thought, ‘Why don't we get 
more glamorous places than things that have got to 
look like other planets?’ You're always cold, there's 
never a loo there, and you're always tearing about, 
never to sit down in between. I’m not big on mud, 
and I'm not big on quarries, really.” Lalla thinks for 
moment. “Actually, that’s not true, I love quarries — 

I like to look for stone, because I do mosaics, and I'm 
rather keen on stone.” 

Ken found the cast for his serial 
KEN Grieve; “There was a wonderful bloke who was 
stone deaf, Tim Barlow. He runs a theatre company 
for deaf people, actually. He was a tall, cadaverous- 
looking man, perfect for the character of Tyssan. 
He had damaged his ears in the army, but he could 
lip-read, so it didn’t cause problems at all.” 
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One name that the press homed in was Suzanne 
Suzanne was a model who lived with 
Patrick Mower, who was a star. She couldn't act for 
toffee, but the Movellans, the silver-haired people, 
didn't require great ability 
If people have enough bottle to carry off a part, 

they're fine. As the commander, | cast a wonderful 
black song-and-dance man, Peter Straker. He had 

also never acted before, but he was beautiful, He's a 
handsome man now, but he was just so attractive and 
unusual when he was young, with very exotic eyes. He 
would entertain us in the evening as well, leading the 
singing in the bar. This type of people gave energy to 
Doctor Who.” 


Danielle 


it was comic book stuff 


DAVID Gooperson: “When | took the part, I hadn't 
realised quite how much of an acting job it was. 

I had assumed that Davros was just a guy wearing a 
funny headset, and wasn't going to be seen. Also, 

I presumed that the voice would be treated and added 
afterwards. I was wrong on both counts. It was a very 
demanding character role. | had to get some weight 
behind the mask, make people believe that it was a 
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person, and not just David Gooderson in a mask. It 
needed the megalomania. My voice is deeper than 
Michael Wisher's. After watching tapes of his story, 


I decided that I'd take the basics, and do my own 
thing. I tried to make Davros a bit more sympathetic 

I always thought it was a bit much that he was totally 
nasty. He is unpleasant, certainly, and has good reason 
to be so, especially with a face like his! But not quite 
that unpleasant. As an actor, you sympathise with the 
character that you're playing. You play him from your 
point of view. There's something very pathetic about 
this little man, this cripple. As a megalomaniac, he's 
not particularly powerful, although he thinks he is. As 
a result, he doesn't really fear the Daleks. He realises 
that they're fallible, but only as though it’s their fault 
not his. He's like an inventor without a job anymore 
so he sets out to prove that they need him. However 
they're doing quite well on their own, thank you... The 
Daleks are really a lot more powerful than he will ever 
be, because they're not trying to be powerful. Davros 
is halfway to being a Dalek himself, but only halfway 
He had to try to be better than them. All this ‘I will 
be supreme’ shouting added another dimension to 
the character. In many ways, if the Daleks are like the 
Nazis, then Davros is their Fuhrer, their own Hitler 

, were evil, terribly evil 
and horrendous, and there was nothing sympathetic 


Hitler's actions, just like Davros 


in them, but, as a person, he was inadequate. So is 
Davros. | had difficulty, because | couldn’t see much 
through Davros’ mask. I was like being a swimmer 
with goggles on — you can see dimly directly in front 
but nothing at the side. The mask was, | think, 
Michael’s original. As I'm a bit bigger, it didn’t quite fit. 
It had been on display somewhere, and was a little the 
worse for wear 


Tom BAKER: “My favourite monsters were the monsters 
that were the favourite of the audience, because it's 
nice to give people what they were like, and like to 
hate as well. Naturally, the imperiousness of the 
Daleks trying to take over the galaxy, it was a bit like 
the British empire trying to take over the entire world, 
really. And I always pretended to be amazed when 

the children were telling me how to deal with Daleks 

I don’t know if it ever dawned on the BBC, but the 
children were onto it. They would say, ‘Do you know 
how to deal with Daleks?’ | would say, ‘No, how do 
you do that, Frank?’ And he would look around very 
confidently, and he would say, ‘you run upstairs.’ And 
I kept on having to be amazed, and it was good. It was 
good for children to work that out.” 


KEN GRIEVE: “I loved the guys who operated the Daleks, 
but the casings themselves were a problem. We had to 
blow them up, but there were only three of the bloody 
things, and we had no money to make new ones. Ken 
Ledsham was the designer, and a hoot of a man. He 
suggested getting vacuum-formed plastic shells cast 
off the originals, but we could only afford to do one 
side of them, so they always had to move left to right 
on screen! My God, they were like kites — you could 
see them catching in the wind when we stuck them 
against the skyline, with the little feel bobbing along 
underneath. It’s not funny at all, but at the time we 
were almost hysterical.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Destiny of the Daleks was always 
earmarked as an expensive production, and we put 
as much money into it as we could afford, but it still 
wasn't enough. I hadn't used the Daleks in my first 
or second seasons, because | thought that they were 
much like a good wine: best not drunk too often, so 
you savour them when they do come along. In the 
end, I decided to bring them back simply because 
they were there, and because they're successful. It 
flies in the face of logic, yet it works every time — they 
keep coming back, and earning Terry a fortune! But 


then | suppose the Daleks would be the first to say, 

‘Let our creator live, and live well!’ However, Terry 
didn't actually bring the storyline for Destiny to us. 
Douglas and I were talking to him, and, by way of 
demonstrating a point, we mentioned a classic Isaac 
Asimoy short story in which two battle fleets are 
manoeuvring in space, and, each time one makes a 

bid, the other makes exactly the right counter-bid. 
Eventually, it's resolved by a guy hitting a random 
button — the human factor. And Terry being Terry, he 
takes that short anecdote away, and whacks it into four 
scripts! When we got them, Douglas and I kept looking 
at each other saying, ‘It’s that little anecdote!’ But it 
worked. The first test of a good script is when you 
want to turn the page to see what happens next — and 
we kept turning the pag 


The success of David Fisher’s Key to Time scripts led to 
him being approached to contribute further Doctor Who 
City of Death, the second serial of 
ente tarted out as a submission entitled The 

Gamble with Time 


DAVIÐ FISHER: “My original idea concerned the Doctor's 
old pal Leonardo da Vinci. I was intrigued by the idea 
of someone nipping back in time, getting him to paint 


a whole lot more Mona Lisas, and then selling them! | 
think the idea was thought to be a bit frivolous... Also, 
I thought about that would happen if someone was 
present when the first primeval mammal emerged 
from the sea, and they stood on it, and on the next, 
and the next...? They'd be no mammals.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “No sooner had we settled on Paris 
than I decided to cost out the script. 1 felt that we 
could actually go to Paris for no extra cost at all so 
long as we were clever about it. I gave John Nathan 
Turner the list of the cast that I intended taking 

over, and the length of time that we'd be there, and 
he returned me a costing that was within about £15 
of what we'd spend going to Ealing Film Studios to 
shoot it! All the scenes in Paris were written with a 
view to taking the minimum crew across, yet making 
it virtually undetectable to the viewer the way in which 
we'd done it.” 


However, the overseas shoot required some major rewrit 


DAVID FISHER: “They said that they wanted a lot of 
changes, but I was working on a Hammer Horror 
at the time. It was very well-paid, and I couldn't give 
it up, so all 1 could 
as I could. Then they rang and said, ‘We've done 
something awful. We've had Douglas rewrite this.’ 
They offered to keep my name on it, and let me 
have all the money, but | didn't think it was fair that 
I had the credit or the money, They wouldn't hear 
of me turning down the money, so we reached an 
arrangement. I think I got something very generous 
like 70 percent.” 


was that I'd come as soon 


MICHAEL Mayes: “I'd come back from doing something 
for BBC Scotland after The Armageddon Factor, when 


(Julian Gloy 


Graham Williams 
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Graham asked me if 1 would do another. 
I must have looked a bit wary, but he said, 
A week's filming in Paris...?’ Well, he was 
pushing an open door, so I said, ‘Right! 


Done!’ I don’t think | got to see the first 
draft of the script, although I was present 
at Graham's house over the weekend 

that he and Douglas literally did the ‘cold 
towels around the head and black coffee’ 
job, and produced the final scripts for 
City of Death. Even then, I wasn't allowed 
to read it page by page as it came off the 
typewriter; I was pacing the room upstairs 
and taking Graham's little boy for a walk or 
something. | thought, ‘What's happening 
here?’ Eventually, of course, it landed in 


my hands, and my reaction, I strongly suspect, was one 
of glowing delight.” 


DOUGLAS ADAMS: “My favourite little bit in it just sort 
of got filmed wrong. The thing I liked was the notion 
that the Doctor, having arrived in Paris and looking for 
somewhere to hide the TARDIS, parks it in a modern 
art gallery where he hopes no one will notice it. The 
way that shot w; 
starts off by seeing one exhibit after another, and sort of 
wondering why he's here, until you get to the sixth or 
seventh exhibit, and it’s the TARDIS! I’m sorry | sound 


meant to go was that [the viewer] 
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so negative; this is the writer's constant complaint 
Things never look the way you picture them when you 
writer them, so you are inevitably disappointed, It's the 
insidious evil of the committee who invariably become 
involved at some point. It’s on of the reasons why 
becoming the script editor sounded rather appealing. I'd 
have a lot more control over what got filmed. 


MICHAEL Hayes; “I had this idea — absolute lunacy — to 
start with a close-up of Tom and Lalla, and then zoom 
right back in a single show from the ground to show 


them at the top of Eiffel Tower... However, on the 


actual day of filming, we couldn't fix the lens onto the 
BBC camera! | guess we must have used an ordinary 
zoom, But we didn't cheat — we actually filmed right 
at the top of the Eiffel Tower. Why, I don't know, but 
still...! In fact, it snowed while we were filming up 
there. The rest of the unit were all right down below 
but it was snowing at the top.” 


LALLA warp; “I would say my most challenging story 
had to be City of Death. We had to film loads of scenes 
in the rain and cold, and as quickly as possible. 
because we had only a few days. There was no 
glamour in it at all.” 


DOREEN JAMES: “How do you jump from Mary Tamm 


being very sophisticated to Lalla Ward having this 
young, innocent girl image? It was Tom Baker who 
came up with the idea of Romana’s schoolgirl outfit 
[for City of Death], which everyone thought was 
brilliant. It was a little bit sophisticated, but also 


innocent at the same time.” 
LALLA WARD; “I'd go and say, ‘I don't know, it's nothing 
to do with the episode, but I'd quite like to wear 
school uniform, because I think there are lots of 
children who...’ In my day, certainly, I hated wearing 
school uniform, and | thought it would be fun to wear 
something that little girls probably hated wearing. It 
might cheer them up. | got loads and loads of letters 
from little girls saying, ‘I don’t mind wearing my 
school uniform anymore.’ I didn't bank on the fact 
that also I'd get loads of letters from their fathers 
saying, ‘Cor! School uniform!’ It simply hadn't crossed 
my mind that school uniform was a kind of turn-on 
for some people. I'd hated mine so much, it was the 
last thing that I'd thought of!” 

How did Lalla deal with her status as a sex symbol? 

“I didnt even think about it. It's so far removed from 
what I am like and what I am that it just didn’t occur 
to me. If you're really glamorous like Mary, you have 
to deal with it, but I wasn't, so it just seemed to me 
to be a bit of a joke. Louise had done all that running 
around with practically nothing on, but I didn’t have 
any of that. I was being much more childlike. It was 
the era when Tom was very, very, very motivated by the 
fact that children watched the programme, that he had 
a rapport with children. He was brilliant with children 
Perhaps that's why I didn't think of it — we were very 
much doing a children's programme. Well, certainly 
when Graham Williams was producer,” 


JULIAN GLOVER: “I've done so many interviews about 
City of Death that I've really got rather bored with it 
nice to be remembered for anything, to 


have your name kept alive, but there's only a limited 


I mean, it's 


amount that you can say about the same thing.” 

One of the things that you've been known to say in 
the past is that you found the script rather dull 

“Yes, Well, we all did at the time. Perhaps dull 
is the wrong word, but it was all rather uneventful 
and silly, slow and pedestrian, But then we saw the 
way that Tom Baker worked on it, and we started to 
realise that we could bring the whole thing alive. A lot 
of hard graft went into getting the text right, and so 
eventually it became un-dull, and started to become 
fun 


TOM BAKER: “You all 


ather around, and you do the 
alchemy. It's like people looking in a cupboard when 


they come back from the pub, and there’s next to 
nothing in, but you're blood ; 
‘Well, there's some rice here, some ham here, and 
this and that,’ and you work a miracle on it, and pull 
together something you really enjoy.” 


starving, so you 


Tom BAKER: “We had lovely casts, and this used to be a 
tremendous help. It's a joy to work with a good actor 
or actress, because everyone feels that bit more attuned 


to the script. There's more concentration. I suppose, 
in one way, we were lucky that so much reworking had 
to be done, because it gave us something constructive 
to do.... Nothing would ever be totally changed, but it 
would be varied - you know, one explosion is pretty 
much the same as another, and twice as boring. So 

we all used to say, ‘How about this instead?’ Some 
changed a lot — the Pa ance. A lot of 

our dialogue was rewritten, or dropped, if a scene was 
more menacing or funnier without it, 


one, for ins 


LALLA warp: “There was a bit in City of Death where 

I was sort of supposed to be knowingly building some 
sort of machinery that would blow up Paris for Julian 
Glover, who was playing the baddie Count, I said 

that I could be doing it as long as I didn't know what 

I was doing, but if you know you're doing something 
you would rather die than do 

that. You've got to be a goodie in the classical sense 

of the word. You can't say, ‘Oh my God, I'm being 
blackmailed, of course I'll build this machine!’ | did 
make a big fuss about it, and they changed it. Maybe 
they thought I was mad. I think writers like Douglas 
Adams would write knowing that we'd change the odd 
line, and he'd not bother about it too much.” 


evil, you can't do 


JULIAN GLOVER: “It was an utterly amazing concept, 
this whatever-it-was being in all times and places. 
Once that idea had registered, we could take it 
seriously. It was very difficult to take seriously in the 
early scripts, but we got a lot of cooperation from 
the writer, who gave us the notion of Scarlioni, and 
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once we knew who he was, that he wasn't just a piece 
of green spaghetti... well, he was a piece of green 

spaghetti, that was the trouble 
uncomfortable... The mask was very awkward. We 


and it was extremely 


had to have two suits made, because the neck of 

the spaghetti head was much too large to fit into 

an ordinary shirt collar. We had to cheat on that, so 
I hope you don’t notice the difference. Also, because 
I couldn't really see, he began to walk in this rather 
stilted and obvious manner 
thought it made sense for him to be gauche, because 
We thought that he 
probably picked up the mores of whatever time he 
was in, and used those mores to fit himself.” 


very gauche! But we 


his head was very gauche 


IAN SCOONEs: “I was always open to trying to scare 
the kiddies, and | thought, ‘Let's make this one 
frightening.’ John Friedlander had already made 

the mask for Julian Glover to wear, and I'd asked 
him for a can of worms. I was thinking, ‘What 
scares kids? Snakes, spiders, worms...’ | wanted the 
worms writhing as though they were eating the flesh 
underneath, Actually, 1 was going to plumb it all up, 
but it was decided not to go that far. I love a reaction, 
and the horrors that could have been on Doctor Who 
would have given the whole nation the screaming 
abdabs. Then 1 thought, ‘What would be the most 
frightening shape for his spaceship? — and I decided 
to make it look like a spider. When you find spiders 


in the bath, or when cats play with them, they fold up. 


1 decided that as the spaceship took off, its legs would 
curl up and fold away. I was trying to get away from 
this idea that spaceships had to be elongated tubes. 
Everything at the time seemed to look like a bus in 
space. m 


MICHAEL HAYES: “I knew that John and Eleanor were 
both mates of Douglas, and it just swam in to my 
mind, I suppose, that it would be marvellous to have 
them. I said, ‘Do you think we could possibly...?” It 
was arranged entirely through Douglas.” 
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ELEANOR BRON: “We played art critics. I think it was a 
somewhat brief appearance. We were in another world 
that day. We burst into the studio, we quickly rehearsed 
our single scene, we recorded it — and then we left 

as if nothing had happened! It was very funny. Tom 
was very charming. And so was John Cleese. | havert 
worked with John a great deal, because we weren't 

at Cambridge at the same time, but he’s extremely 
pleasant, which isn't always easy when you're as 
famous as he is,” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Initially, when we talked about it, 

I agreed wholeheartedly with John's concern that he 
didn't want it to overbalance, and suddenly become 

The John Cleese Show, featuring Tom Baker’. So at his 
request, and with my agreement, we kept the pre-show 
publicity down to an absolute minimum. After the 
show, everyone was saying, ‘Did I really see John Cleese 
on Doctor Who last night?’” 


MICHAEL HAYES: “When you really do need your friends 
is if you get a part that is written for an older person, 
but it’s quite a small role — maybe only two or three 
pages 
good ringing up the ‘promoted extras’ agency, because 


which needs to be done really well. It's no 


they're not going to be good enough... You either 
need to be very lucky, or you have to con one of your 
mates into accepting a lower fee, which agents don't 
like their clients to do. My casting of Peter Halliday is 
a good example of getting your very best friend to do 
something that he couldn't normally do, and he was 
brilliant.” 


PETER HALLIDAY: “Julian Glover was slightly remote, 

I suppose, but never mind. Tom Baker was lovely 

to work with, although I'm sure he could be quite 
difficult. He didn't suffer fools gladly at all, but he was 
quite an intellectual, so if you could match him on 
ature and classical stuff, you were fine. We got on 
fairly well. I found him quirky enough.” 


TOM BAKER: “You must understand that I have no 
capacity for friendship. I don't have friends 


DOUGLAS ADAMS: “Tom is really one of a kind. Tom is 
one of those people who oscillated between being one 
of the most wonderful, awesome, engaging people 
you have ever met, to someone that you would gladly 
shove off a cliff!” 

Looking back at Tom's Doctor, Douglas is full 
of praise, “What you get at the end of it is an 
ordinary characterisation that nobody else could 
have pulled off. The one thing that I always think 
when people complain about the way that an actor 
is, well, if you feel like that, you shouldn't be 
a director or a producer, because that’s their nature, 
Of course, some actors are dreadful, so you show 
them the door, but when you get somebody like Tom, 
who has the most extraordinary screen presence, so 
much vitality and life, you accommodate it.” 


e 


behave 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Well, Tom could be incredibly 
unkind, and sometimes he went over the top. Quite 


“What you 


often, we would be tearing out hair out in the gallery 
while he was going through some of his antics 
downstairs. But | didn’t really suffer Tonts temper. 
I think that with Tom being ‘all man’, as they say, 
perhaps he distanced himself quite severely from the 
female companions, because he reacted strongly against 
ladies that he was attracted to. In many ways, I think he 
was more severe on Lalla, because he wanted to make 
sure that [their off-screen relationship] didn't interfere 
with his work. I do think Tom went on too long, 
though. Four years is probably the optimum length 
of time to play the Doctor; three years is a little bit too 
short, but you leave them wanting more; five years is 
just a bit too long, By the time | left, Tom had been 
doing the show for six years — a very long time — and 
he had talked a lot about leaving. Indeed, at one point, 
it seemed absolutely certain that I might even outlast 
him, or that he and | would go together, although he 
eventually decided to stay for another season.” 

City of Death's viewing figures soared to an all-time 
high, with Part Four drawing an incredible audience 


dinary characte 
e could have pul 


what the Count keeps in his 4 { 


of 16.1 million. “I don't think you can ever really aim 
specifically at attracting large audiences, but, as long 
as you keep plugging away at something that you 
believe is commendable, then I think people will 
watch. | was never overtly concerned about whether 
we were getting nine, ten, or 11 million viewers or 
whatever tuning in week after week. However, | think 
I would have been a bit worried if we'd started to sink 
much below eight million.” 


The third serial of Season Seventeen, although the first to 
nter production, was David Fisher's The Creature 


LALLA warp; “I made a complete balls-up of that first 
story, because I was trying to be like Mary, which is a 
bad mistake, because Mary can go glamour standing 
on her head, and even on her feet, and | can't do it 
anywhere at any level. | was thinking, ‘Oh my God, 

I have to live up to what Mary did so well. How do | do 
that?’ I'm wearing that ridiculous, long, floaty dress, 

I was desperately trying to be glamorous. I can’t really 


tf with T 


do glamour. The thought of spending hours in make: 
up, hours longer than Mary would ever have had to 
spend, that’s just not my scene. I looked pathetic, with 
my hair all swooped back and neat, and make-up on. It 
was ridiculous. It was through that — I didn't work out 
how to play it; | worked out how not to play it. | quickly 
reverted to something rather nearer myself.” 


The Creature from the Pit saw a new voice for Ko. 
The director, Christopher Barry, who had first worked 
on Doctor Who bac fl 


David Brierley, after 


1 1963, cast ar 


two rounds of audition 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “I forget my motives here — but 

I did not like Kg! 1 thought that he weakened the story 
by providing a convenient way to get the Doctor out of 
trouble, rather than developing a plotline that made 
him do the clever thing.” 


Davin BRIERLEY: “| didn’t want to do it at first, but they 
were in real trouble, because John Leeson decided 
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that he didn’t want to do it anymore. He'd made a 
real rod for his own back, because he'd agreed to 

be in rehearsal all the time, and that’s very, very 
boring. It was really just reading the Ko bits. There's 
no direction, there's nothing to stimulate you; once 
you've provided the voice, that’s it! He got really put 
out with this, and decided that he was going to go. 

I just used to go for the read-through, then they would 
rehearse for two or three weeks, and I used to go 

in for the tech run and produce a sort of humanoid 
version of the voice, and then we'd go into the 


studio... Of course, The Creature from the Pit wa 


a 
very gentle introduction to playing Kg, and they made 
it very easy. Through that, Tom Baker and I discovered 


that we had a meeting of minds; we could get on, and 
we had a bit of fun with Kg as oppose to making him 
this completely acerbic, remote creature. There was a 
bit more character to him — not a lot, but a bit... The 
dog itself was a marvellous piece of construction, It 
hing 
machine motor to drive the wheels, and another 
motor to drive the tail.” 


had refrigerator motors to drive the ears, a wa 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “The Ko prop was a bit 
temperamental in whether it would behave obediently. 
Its receiver would pick up other radio signals in the 
studio area. I blamed Visual Effects, and Visual Effects 
blamed me, but it was a real pain in the neck.” 


DAVID BRIERLEY: “I used to work in conjunction with 
Nigel Brackley from Visual Effects. He would know 
when I was going to do the lines, and I would know 
where he was going to position the dog, before | did 
the lines.” 
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DAVID FISHER: “I reasoned that the creature had to 
show its enormous power in some way, so | phoned 
up the Cambridge Institute of Astronomy, and asked 
this chap how one would destroy a planet? He said 
‘Oh, eas > How big is a 
neutron star?’ ‘About the size of London,’ he replied. 
‘Finish off anything, that would 
practically.’ They we talked about how it could be 
stopped at the last minute, and he told me that the 
simplest way to stop a neutron star would be to wrap 
it in silver foil. I reasoned that my creature could do 
this easily.” 

The realisation of blobby Erato the Tythonian was 
always going to be a challenge. “Yes, I wanted a big 


— neutron star.’ I said, ‘Oh ye: 


the universe 


Chris topher Barry 


blob that couldn't get out of the pit, and I thought it 
would be interesting if someone could communicate 
only through physical contact, but with the best will 
in the world it squashed everyone flat. Physically, that 
was difficult to make work in the studio. There was 
that long arm that waved about, which was rather 
unfortunate...” 


GEOFFREY BAYLDON; “I was a bearded old thing as 
usual, and there was a creature that appeared from 
some cavernous place. From the other side of the set, 
there suddenly came this, well, bloody great thing 
—and it came on, and then it got fatter!” 
Geoffrey isn't the first person to find Er 
in a schoolboyish sort of way. “I was supposed to 
react with fear,” he s but somewhere there's 
an outtake of me saying, ‘Oh my, that’s a big one!” 


ato amusing 


iles, 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “When this great creature came 
around the corner, everyone in the gallery just roared 
with laughter, and Graham Williams said, very firmly, 
‘We can't have that!’ If | was difficult 
I found the demands of the script difficult, and 
I found that I couldn't achieve what the script 
demanded.” 


t's because 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “The monster was this kind of 
huge glowing plastic bag, some of which we tried to 
do at Ealing for conviction’s sake. In the end, it didn’t 
work at all, and | find the whole experience of that 
story unpleasant to talk about as a result. The monster 
is such an important part of a Doctor Who plot that 

if it fails, the whole serial tends to be ruined. | really 
didn’t care for the way that the show had changed 

in my absence either: it had become a bit silly, and 
difficult to control.” 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “Mat Irvine explained that the 
creature was not ready, bar its proboscis mechanism, 
but there was one moment when it resembled a penis 
in the act of penetration. Although I'd kept in close 
touch with Mat and his workshop, it was, ultimately, 
a failure in communication that caused the disaster 


and no doubt I was a much to blame for not being able 


to give precise details of what I needed. It wouldn't 
be fair to blame Mat personally, although he must, 
inevitably, share collective responsibility.” 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “However, some of the effects 
worked well, particularly the magic cave. The business 
of throwing everybody into the pit dictated that we shoot 
the jungle scenes on film. It had to be done in a single 
shot, so it would have been very hard to do in the video 
studio without taking a long time over it.” 
CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “Valerie Warrender [the designer] 
created a convincing jungle, with dry ice and water 
giving a misty effect, but the model shots were more 
a problem, and I was less happy with the original 
rushes, The cameraman, Paul Wheeler, who'd been 
assigned to the models job, had a good reputation 
but had not lived up to it. I could plainly see the 
wires on which the TARDIS was flown!” 
raham Williams also deemed the material 
unusable, sanctioning an expensive re-shoot, which 
marked a further deterioration in the production 


office's relations with the Visual Effects department. 
“It seemed an elementary mistake. We were livid! We 
had an inquest when the show was over — attended 
by Graham, Mat, Michaeljohn Harris [Head of Visual 
Effects, and myself — and 1 think that satisfied both 
Graham and Harris that no one could be blamed 
absolutely for the poor special effects. I don't 

know for certain who called for the inquest, though 

I believe it was Harris, as he was anxious to clear his 
department's name of the slur that was cast upon it. It 
was a civilised meeting, with allegations made, but no 
lost tempers or intemperate language — very civilised, 
very BBC! This was one of the unhappiest encounters 
of my career. It should have been avoided, of course, 
though I cannot see how — short of rewriting the 
creature out of the story altogether. The Creature from 
the Pit has remained the nadir of my career, 1 was 
sorry that it was my last foray on the show, and is, no 
doubt, at least one reason why, when John Nathan- 
Turner became producer and I offered him my 
services, he declined to use me.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “The budgetary limitations were 
phenomenal in my third year. Hyperinflation was 
really biting in 1979. In real terms, we made that 
third season for half the cost of the first, I'm not 
bitching, but Phil Hinchcliffe was making shows with 
three times the money that I had, because his budgets 
had been calculated before hyperinflation took off. 

I said, ‘We can't do it,’ and they said, ‘All right, we'll 
stop making the programme.’ After that, you've not 
got much to say! I remember sitting up through an 
awful lot of midnights trying to devise ways in which 
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we could save money on the scripts... As a result of 
my production unit manager, John Nathan-Turner, 
being very clever, keeping me up-to-date and advising 
me exactly where the money was going, we came to 
within half-of-one-percent of the budget every year 
that I was producing it.” 


LALLA WARD: “The show was so under-funded, and 
everything done in such a rush, that there was 

a kind of cheerful creativity and energy about it 
which I loved... In a way, it was a little heyday, before 
computers came in and everything got really high- 
tech.” 


BoB BAKER: “We didn't split for any nasty reasons, We 
just decided that we wanted to do different things. 

It was daunting writing solo for the first time. I sat 
down at the typewriter one day, and turned around to 
speak to Dave, but he wasn’t there. Douglas Adams 
encouraged me to break new ground, I'd done a lot 


of research for [police drama series] Target, 
and, having done it, you might as well 

use the damn stuff. Also, I researched the 
Continuous Event Transmuter in science 
books, finding words and building up ideas 
I pitched it to Douglas as a low-budget 
idea, It was all studio, and anything that 
happened in the Event machine was 
Chromakey forest. Eventually, it turned out 


ina 


not to be so cheap, because of the model 
filming of the two ships locked together 
Having these destabilised areas with these 
monsters running around is a classic 
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situation — the escaped lions aboard ship. Douglas 
thought it was wonderful, and it worked quite well, 
although I didn’t like the German accent and square 
glasses on Tryst, the villain. If the director [Alan 
Bromly] had made him more serious as a character 

I think it would have been a lot more highly 
regarded... The Mandrels were fine in the darkness, 
but the way that they were shot made them look 
stupid, I wanted tentacles. I wasn't asked to do 
another serial. I tried to keep in contact one way or 
another, but nobody offered me an episode. 1 suppose 
I should have asked.” 


DAVID BRIERLEY: “The director was of the old school 

He was very pernickety, used a lot of Anglo-Saxon, and 
that was it — the director just walked off! Graham took 
over, and that was fine, of course, because Graham 
was just wonderful. Actually, it was only Tom being 


funny, but Alan Bromly took it the wrong way 


AJ MITCHELL: “Nightmare of Eden should have been 
Nightmare of TV Centre! It was unbelievable, and 


AJ Mitchell 


I remember Graham Williams directed the post- 
production sessions, Basically, Graham, the visual 
effects designer, and I had to supervise all the post 
production ourselves.” 


DAVID BRIERLEY: “Tom did upset people at times, but 
only because of the way that he said things... If you 
took it the wrong way, then he would actually drive 
on, make you squirm, but he never did that with me 
He 
Lalla, and I knew all about that, therefore | wasn’t 
fazed by it. Some people were, but it didn’t bother me 
at all. I wasn’t embarrassed by it.” 


ind I were great mates... Of course, Tom married 


ya. .® 
eg 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “I was exhausted. I was absolutely 
shattered. Also, | was quite keen that my little boy 

shouldn't start calling the milkman ‘Daddy’! Things 
like that. I had to tak 


on Doctor Who, because it demanded that much 


> a break, I was a total workaholic 


attention, It took me 18 months to recover from 
being chucked onto the show at two months’ notice; 
from then right up until the next September, 1 was 
just chasing my own tail. | was unprepared to the 

nth degree. In fact, working on Doctor Who taught 
me more about preparation than anything else; 
whether you've got time or not, prepare for it. Graeme 
MacDonald wanted me 
and I’m not sure either of us actually believed 


very kindly, to do a fourth 
year 
me when I said no, but I just couldn't face it. So 

I persuaded John Nathan-Turner to apply for the job 


ANTHONY READ: “I thought it would be fun to put a 
Doctor Who spin on things. From Underworld and The 
Androids of Tara, | knew that this was something that 
could work, and did work, and gave you more levels to 
work on. I knew all about the Minotaur, the Minoan 
side of things, so there was no worry on that score 
The myth also involved a monster, albeit a half-human 
monster, which fitted very well into the Doctor Who 
ethos.” 


JUNE HUDSON: “Roger [Oldhamstead, costume maker] 


made their three head-pieces out of very expensive 


material from a company in Germany called Zeta. It 
was a strange stretch material, which looked sweaty 
and black, and worked very well, because it had a 
two-way stretch so that the head could turn without a 
wrinkle. The artistes who wore them had to stand on 
sandals with 12-inch-lift soles, and they were lethal 
to walk on. The director cast ballet dancers. They 
needed people who had good figures, and could move 
gracefully, because the bottom half of the Nimons 
consisted of black tights, and a gold-pleated front 
They had to try to move gracefully in these dreadful 


hooves that we'd given them. That was quite a feat 


JANET etuis: “Oh, I really enjoyed it. Like most people 
I'd watched Doctor Who as a child, and been scared 
of it, so it was nice to get behind the ropes and have 
a good look around. | do think Tom Baker was a 
fantastic Doctor, and our director, Kenny McBain, 
was very creative, a lovely bloke, so here was a sense 
of working with top-notch actors on something that 
everyone would enjoy watching. Also, the visual 
effects were so good for the time. It felt like it was 
blowing everything else away — although I'm sure it 


looks very creaky now 


ANTHONY READ: “The only problem that I really had 
with it 
Kenny, if he didn’t officiate or whatever 


written the Nimon complex as being a printed circuit 


and I don’t know if the problem lay with 
- was that I'd 


The place was meant to be a giant transmitter, but you 
only realised this when you saw it from above. More 
should have been made of that, but the technological 
side of things was played down rather more than 

I would have liked. Still, that’s a minor niggle 
Sometimes other people just don’t appreciate your 
bright ideas!” 
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The Horns of Nimon marked Dudley Simpsor 


r core for Doctor Whe 

DUDLEY SIMPSON: “I got to near the end of Tom Baker's 

tenure, and [incoming producer) John Nathan-Turner 

rang up and said, ‘I want to take you out to lunch.’ 

I said to my wife, ‘No one’s ever taken me out to 

lunch before, There must be something wrong.’ And 

he told me that he didn’t want to use me anymore.” 
Dudley was told that incidental music was now 

the province of the Radiophonic Workshop, one of 

the sound effects units of the BBC. “He said that he 

wanted to wipe the s 

The ironic thing in my favour, of course, was that 

the viewing audience dropped, and I dare say it to 

you,” sighs Dudley, wrestling with his conscience, 

“I mean, perhaps I shouldn't, but I think the real 

reason was that Doctor Who no longer had a familiar 

sound. There was no pattern. People were used to it 

I warned John Nathan-Turner about that. ‘This is not 

sour grapes,’ | said, ‘but you take the other series that 

are doing so well, like Star Trek — they don't change 


ate clean, That's what he said. 


their composer. They don't change anything. They 
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keep the format.’ He eventually realised that he'd 
made a mistake, | think. But I'd lost Doctor Who. That 
was my baby, and 1 missed it.” 


DOUGLAS ADAMS: “I'll tell you the history of that serial 
I was down to write the six-parter at the end of that 
season. I had in mind a story that I wanted to do 
and the producer said, ‘No, that's over the top. I don't 
want to do that story, Come up with something else 

I so much liked my story that I kept on and on about 
it, thinking that eventually he'd run out of time, and 
have to accept that story because it'd be ready to go. 
Well, he still wouldn't accept it.” 

The story that Graham Williams had rejected 
repeatedly, Doctor Who and the Krikketmen, later went 
on to form the crux of the plot of Life, the Universe, 
and Everything, the third instalment of The Hitchhiker's 
Guide to the Galaxy. “Finally, about three days before 
his director was due to join, I had to sit down and write 
something else — so I wrote Shada, which was sort of a 
last-minute panic thing to do. I didn't particularly like 
it. I thought it was rather thin — at most a mediocre 
four-parter stretched over six parts. So when that was 
cancelled halfway through production, | thought 
‘Phew!’ - because it wasn't very good, and now at least 
I'm spared anybody seeing it.” 


TOM BAKER: “Everyone who worked on it back in 1979 
realised that it seemed so valuable. At least, | thought 
uable. We always thought its loss a terrible 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “It was a terrible downer.” 


DAVID BRIERLEY: “It was frustrating, because it was so 
good. It really was the best.” 


LALLA warp: “It was a ghastly experience, because we'd 
done a good chunk of it, and it was lovely. All that 
stuff on the Cam was really fun.” 


LALLA warp: “Tom was a hopeless punter, so that 
scene on the gondola took hours... As | remember, the 
filming in Cambridge was superb, but overall | wasn’t 
happy with it. Douglas had written a superb script, 
but it just coincided with a time when 1 felt fed up 
with everything.” 


TOM Baker: “I was terribly happy at that time — which 
was odd, as I was usually always very tense during 
filming. This time, however, I was very happy to be 
in Cambridge. I saw myself as some kind of Jude 

the Obscure — of course, no one else sees me like 
that, but I look upon myself in such ways — so being 


in Cambridge, with lots of money and being very 


famous, and seen near St John's College, and being 
outside the Three Tuns, or Four Nuns, it doesn’t 
matter what the pub was called, | felt wonderful 

I became fond of the young students there. I’m always 
very fond of young people. Anyway, I was rich, and 

so I always used to buy these young men their drinks 
in the pubs. I've always seen myself fitting into some 
kind of college at Cambridge or Oxford, Of course, 

it’s absurd, because I was never really like that at all 
when I was their age. Anyway, Shada fitted all those 
ideals well, because it was a very academic sto 
academic subject, with professors, and colleges and 
the like. I felt very comfortable there, because I was 
made to feel comfortable. If someone sat and bought 
you endless drinks, and listened to your jokes, you'd 
make them feel comfortable! Probably! In return, 

1 told them some of my old jokes — it is most 
unseemly to be an old man telling young jokes — 

and so the whole experience was very happy. They 
made me an honorary fellow of St John’s College. 
Another simply marvellous thing was that all the girls 
found me irresistibly attractive at that time, which was 
nice. I liked being irr ible. Mind you, our director, 
Pennant Roberts, who was on cracking form during 
Shada, would probably disagree, and say that I was 
looking positively ugly. ‘Tom,’ he'd say, looking back, 
‘Tom, don’t kid yourself, you were ugly!’ That’s what 


an 


Pennant would say. And you know, deep down, I think 
he'd be right.” 


PENNANT ROBERTS: “I remember we had a sort of wake 
once we knew that we definitely weren’t going into 

to studio for the last block. We all went to supper. 
There was some talk of attempting to mount it again 
in the New Year, but the window between seri 
quite small. We had to fit it into five weel 
Tom Baker, Lalla Ward, and the guest actors were all 
available, they couldn't find the right combination of 
studio days at Television Centre. Going by what had 
been planned for that first studio session, I really 
don’t know if I'd have had Shada completed in the 
time anyway. It was looking to be a real back-breaker; 
the special effects would have been very demanding. 
There were whole reams of camera script where the 
Doctor noodled Skagra, and arch-criminals from 
over the centuries appeared from their cryogenic 
capsules, so there was a lot of hard work ahead of us. 
Then again, it had all been rehearsed, so it was quite 
frustrating, It was six months down 
the drain as far as I was concerned.” 


Tom BAKER: “Once | knew it was lost, 
I went off for drinks with Graham 
Williams, but, instead of going to the 
BBC bar to get plastered, we went to 
a convention in Los Angeles and got 
plastered on someone else's money, 
which is a far more sensible and 
infinitely funnier thing to do.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “It was because I 
was determined not to go out on a 
total write-off that Tom and I flew out 
to Los Angeles for the first American 
Doctor Who convention. They couldn't 
believe it when we arrived, They said, 


Lalla Ward 
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rolling, didn't 1?” 


TOM BAKER: “I made lots of solemn speeches in 
between getting drunk, and eating celery, and the 
American audience all thought we were mad 

It wasn't just working closely with Graham, whom 
I miss terribly; it was having a good script by, of 
course, Douglas Adams that made it special.” 


LALLA WARD: “It's Douglas Adams at his most 
recognisably Douglas-y. | don't remember Douglas 
being around a lot when we were shooting, but we 
became good friends in the years that followed, and 
I miss him horribly.” 
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the first television people who've ever kept their word!’ 
In fact, I suppose I started the whole convention ball 


Douglas died of a heart attack on 11 May 2001, at 
the tragically early age of 49, while working out at 
a private gym in Montecito, California. “He was so 
enthusiastic about everything, our Douglas. The loss 
of Douglas was such a stupid, stupid loss. And not 
just a loss to Doctor Who and Doctor Who fans, but to 
anyone who likes reading, or who likes laughing, or 
anyone who loves nature or science.” 


DOUGLAS ADAMS: “Real science is not my strong point, 
I suppose. I got a Grade One in O Level Physics 

and this has stood me in very good stead for many 
years! If you've got the basic grasp, just the sort of 
fundamental principals of physics, then all it really 


needs is a logical imagination, just to extrapolate 


Tom Baker 


from those. If you just have a sufficient, fundamental 
grasp of fairly basic things, then the rest is a matter of 
imagination.” 

By and large, I did Doctor Who 
the way that | wanted to do it, and certainly the way 
that I had to do it. In almost every case I can think of, 
I was working virtually out of necessity. Nine times 
out of ten, I suppose, it’s not the way that I would 
have chosen to do it, but I can look back now and 
there are probably only two or three stories that 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “E 


I regret, and could have done something about. 
Once you've paid lip-service to the fact that every 
programme could be better, that’s not a bad average 
is it? Of course, that’s an entirely subjective opinion 
but I have no other measurement, because the 
programmes were popular everywhere, and the show 
didn't die when | left.” 


DOUGLAS ADAMS: “In science-fiction, death is not a 
hindrance to anything. I realise that not everything 
| want to do I'm going to get to do. I shouldn't think 
I'd work for Doctor Who again — I've got too much 
of my own stuff to do now — but I hesitate to say 
never again’, because look what happened to Sean 
Connery... On the whole, I have a quite optimistic 
view of the future.” d 


tale 
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WITH THE START OF A NEW DECADE, THERE WAS EVEN MORE CHANGE THAN USUAL FOR 
Doctor WHO. A NEW PRODUCER, IN THE SHAPE OF JOHN NATHAN-TURNER, WHO REPLACED 
GRAHAM WILLIAMS AFTER THREE YEARS. SCRIPT EDITOR DOUGLAS ADAMS ALSO DEPARTED, 
REPLACED BY CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD. AND TOM BAKER AND LALLA WARD WERE JOINED BY 
A NEW CO-STAR MATTHEW WATERHOUSE. WITH A NEW TITLE SEQUENCE AND THEME MUSIC, IT 
WAS A BOLD NEW START FOR THE SHOW. BUT THE BIGGEST CHANGE WAS YET TO COME... 


INER: “The problem inherent with the 
kind of etic humour that Graham instigated was 
that it tended to be picked up by staff and reflected in 
their work. In other words, if the show was jokey, then 
I felt that the sets, too, became almost cartoon-strip 
in style, and the costumes adopted a sort of operatic 
humour to them. To me, the humour of Tom's Doctor 
started to be reflected in the production values of the 
show, and I wanted to change these to bring them 
much more in line with the 1980s’ more sophisticated 
style of television. Getting the best out of your staff, 
and out of the BBC system, was important to me.” 
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IM BAKER: “In their own ways, and as far as the series 
would Blow, all of my producers were trying to ring 
the changes, I suppose. They had their job, and I had 
mine, and we worked quite closely together; the only 
conflict that we ever had was professional, and that 
kind of conflict is essential. John was very kind to 
me, very accommodating. | saw a lot of him socially 
— we were both bachelors at the time, and he’s good 
company. He cares so much for the programme.” 
DWM 9 


LALLA WARD: “John Nathan-Turner wanted to make 
Doctor Who very much more serious, and be less 

silly, and play it more for teenagers and adults. I don’t 
think that was the best idea, and we fell out over it 
from time to time — not in a big way, but we had out 
little squabbles about wanting to do things differently. 
I thought of it in terms of a children’s programme, 
and I never really budged in my head from that. 

I was fond of John, but he wanted Doctor Who to be 
for an older, more nerdy, computery sort of audience, 
and I’ve never thought of Doctor Who as that, so we 
disagreed fundamentally.” DWM 


When John Nathan-Turner was promoted from 
production unit manager to producer of Doctor Who 
in December 1979, he inherited barely anything but the 
core cast. He had to find a new script editor — computer 
magazine journalist Christopher Hamilton Bidmead 

— and scripts for what would be the longest series of the 
programme since 1969. 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “I had experience writing 
scripts, and quite a profound interest in science, so 
it wasn’t completely out of the blue. I had the chance 
to watch a couple of Doctor Whos, and then went in 
to see Barry Letts [who was supervising as executive 
producer at this time] and John Nathan-Turner, and 
said, ‘Very nice of you to ask me, but I really don’t 
want to do this, because I think the programme is — 
if I may say so — silly.’ They said, ‘So do we. We 
want to make it un-silly.’ Barry and John explained 


to me that the original premise of Doctor Who, back 
in 1963, was to get children excited about the idea 

of science — that science was a way of looking at the 
world through which you could achieve things. I’d 
studied science at school, and got diverted into the 
arts world, and I'd just come to the realisation, at the 
age of 36, that I was getting a bit fed up with arty 
people, and wanted the discipline of science back. 

I now almost entirely embrace the view that it’s rather 
easy to make things up, but understanding a piece of 
technology and writing about is a much more difficult 
thing to do. Anyway, back in 1980, the revelation 

of this basic premise surprised me. I could only 
remember when the series went to the reverse in the 
Seventies, with hippy-style fantasy. I now saw striking 
possibilities in Doctor Who, not as a format, but as 

an engine for generating ideas and stories, using the 
unique character of the Doctor within a disciplined 
landscape. It wasn’t a landscape like Douglas Adams’, 
where anything could happen... It’s the discipline 

of an extrapolated real life, just as Doctor Who was 
extrapolated science.” 

However, insists Christopher, he does have a sense 
of proportion. “I would come out after a day’s script 
conference thinking, ‘What are grown men doing 
sitting around a table talking about green monsters 
with flabby tendrils? Is this a way to make a living?’ 
The answer is yes! My feeling then, as now, is that 
there was some kind of serious quest there.” Interview 
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For Season Eighteen, John Leeson returned as the voice of 
metal mutt Kg. 


LALLA WARD: “He's lovely to work with. He puts 
everything into it. It'd have been awfully easy to sit on 
the sidelines, which is what David Brierley used to do, 
which is fine — I mean, why shouldn’t he? It’s always 
hard following someone else's act. But God, it was a 
thrill when John Leeson came back.” DWM 341 


JOHN LEESON: “John Nathan-Turner phoned me up, 
and said that David Brierley had decided that he'd 
had enough of Kg, and would I come back to see Kg 
out over the next few stories? I said, “Yes, I would.’ 

So I was aware that the character was going to leave. 
It was an expected event. Obviously, I was sorry to 
see him go, but he was being used less and less 
inventively, and, for the writers, he was a problem. 
He was just too clever for his own good. Theoretically, 
he’d be able to solve any major problems by page two 
of the second episode, unless there was something 
wrong with him — and so Kg was always on flat 
batteries, or had to be kept in kennels or whatever, 
because he just didn’t have a sufficiently sizable input 
into the drama.” DWM 
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LALLA war: “That was one of my axes to grind with 
John Nathan-Turner, that he loathed Ko. He couldn't 
wait to write Kg out of every single story. | loved Ko 
I thought Kg was wonderful.” 


JOHN LEESON: “His construction was pretty basic, 
and the fact was that his involvement in a lot of 
scripts was severely hampered by his inability to 
negotiate anything approaching a bumpy surface. 
When we went to do our location work, this was the 
cause of innumerable delays and hold-ups. During 
the filming for The Leisure Hive, they eventually gave 
up, and pulled him along the beach using virtually 
invisible wire!” 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “It was a rush job in that 
there were no other usable stories, Douglas Adams 
was still on salary, technically, but he hadn’t been 
seen for a few months. The scripts that were sitting 
on the shelf had been there for thre 
and they were totally undoable. I was amazed that I 
had to start from scratch, I had to do a lot of work on 
The Leisure Hive. I really didn’t like it very much. It 
range script, which didn't fully fit in without 
premise as it emerged over the season... You wanted 
not to piss off good writers, but the history of Doctor 
Who is littered with good people being pissed off in 
one way or another. If | were more of a realist, I'd 
have been resigned to the fact that no matter what 

I did to the scripts, they were going to be torn apart 
in the studio, Tom Baker was going to have fun 

with them, and the lines were all going to end up 
differently anyway.” 


or four seasons, 


was a s 
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DAVID FISHER: “John and Barry told me an idea that 
they had for these lizard-like creatures who were the 
Mafia. | said, ‘Great! Lizards and dark glasses, I can 
see that. I'll have fun with that!’ They said, ‘No, no, 
it’s got to be serious.’ The Leisure Hive just grew from 
there, and I didn't like it all, I’m afraid. I probably 
should have said something, or gotten out, but you 
just kind of go along with things, don’t you? It really 
wasn't me.” 

One element of The Leisure Hive that was David's 
idea was the use of tachyonics, but even there he 
wasn't entirely happy. “There was a lot of stuff about 
tachyons in New Scientist, which I read at the time 
because | was working on Doctor Who. They were 
making a splash, so I worked them in. However, if 
you have a leisure palace, somehow the story should 
have come out of the pure leisure activities. Tachyons 
should have been let out, nobody could control them, 
and that would have been interesting. But bringing in 
the Mafia didn’t work.” 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “What an unforgettable 
name! He was one of the occasional directors who 
came in thinking that it was going to be the most 
wonderful thing ever to work on Doctor Who. | think 
he felt that these episodes were going to show the 
BBC that he could be trusted with much bigger 

and better things. It was quite a nice way for me to 
start, sitting down with an opinionated director, and 
putting his wishes into effect. There were certainly 
scenes that Lovett decided had to go. | think John 
encouraged Lovett's approach to an extent. There was 
that very long opening shot tracking along Brighton 


Beach, with deck chairs blowing in the breeze. It was 
full of great meaning for Lovett, and we got it in the 
can more or less as he wanted it, but I think at the 
expense of the rest of the episode.” 


DAVID FISHER: “I was asked to include Brighton Beach 
John and Barry had this lovely idea for a scene, with Ko 
on the beach and all. I said, ‘Fine,’ and thought it was 
quite stylish. I expected the rest of the story to come up 
as stylish as that, but then they didn’t want jokes... The 
director, Lovett Bickford, kept saying, ‘Don’t give me 
plot, just give me visuals.’ It was that which finished 
me, really, | do plots, 1 do character, | do dialogue — 1 
don’t do visuals. John and Barry also felt that the series 
had become too ‘story-bound’. They thought that Doctor 
Who should be more visual. | think Lovett did his job 


well, but | don’t think The Leisure Hive was a very good 
story, or very good Doctor Who.” 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “I’m fairly sure that Lovett 
was disappointed by the final product, because of the 
pressures of budget. The same thing happened with 
a later director: he ended up in tears in the studio, as 
the whole thing fell to pieces around his ears. It was 
dreadful,” 

Lovet sickroro: “John Nathan-Turner and I were 
striving to do something different. We were pushing 
the boundaries of a studio-based system that isn’t 
really geared for it, and that was difficult, I might 
have had a freer hand than subsequent directors. The 
whole visual style, the shooting style, and design of 

The Leisure Hive were mine from beginning to end. 

I was a relatively new director with a particularly 
idiosyncratic visual style, and told stories in pictures... 
Having said that, the script is obviously important, but 
it should be more of a screenplay, and | don’t think we 
were particularly well served on The Leisure Hive 
and I were very together on where we thought the 
script didn’t work.” 


Tom 


PETER HOWELL: “I very much enjoy knocking 


institutions. When it came to the signature tune, I 
said that I was prepared to have a go, but if, in fact, it 
didn’t work, and had | at any time received the wrong 
reaction when I played it to different people, it would 
have been buried, and no one would have known 
about it! Actually, nobody even knew that I was doing 
it except John Nathan-Turner, who commissioned 

it, and [Head of the Workshop] Brian Hodgson... My 
attitude was that I didn’t want people to listen to it, 
and know how it had been done. As in the original, it 
was constructed through sound manipulation. I used 
virtually everything that the Workshop had, borrowing, 
it from different rooms. A lot of the melody was 
achieved through the manipulation of square wave 
chords by mouthing or voicing into a microphone to 
shape the chords with vowel sounds. That gave the 


tune a swirly, almost backwards quality... The sounds 
were generated from so many different things — it 


was an amalgam of all sorts of different techniques 


| treated the signature tune as a very special job.” 
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JUNE HUDSON: “John wanted to change Tom’s image, 
but his personality was so enmeshed with the coat, 
hat, and scarf, I felt they should remain, but I did 
change the colour, texture, and shape. The overcoat 
came from a 1918 Russian Officer design, with 
matching scarf in richer Chenille wool, and the jacket 
and breeches from an Edwardian Norfolk suit, which 
suited Tom Baker's style. Prince Charles’ sock-makers, 
Corgi Knitwear, provided diamond socks. 1 couldn't 
find them anywhere else! Tom did rather spoil me. 
He would say, ‘June, I'll wear anything you give me 
with a great expansive laugh. John Nathan-Turner also 
requested a shirt that could be marketed, but basic 


shirt design couldn't be bettered, so I suggested a big 
collar incorporating the question marks. 


DORKA NIERADZIK: “When I saw the script, | knew that 
there would be some difficult areas to overcome. For 
instance, it mentioned that these people [the Argolins] 
dropped seeds. I knew straight away, then, that they 
couldn't look formal, because people just do not 
go around dropping seeds! To avoid them looking 
silly, | decided to make them almost plant-like. They 
would be a race that had evolved into almost 
creatures. Essentially, though, they would be like 
plants carrying their seedpods on their heads, like a 
flower on a stem.” 

For one-and-a-half episodes of The Leisure Hive, 
the Doctor is aged dramatically. “That was a real 
challenge, and Tom was marvellous to work with. It 


sexless 
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took a long time to get rid of all his hair. He has very 
thick hair, so I had to soap him and put him under 
the drier until it was really flat on his head, and then 
put the bald head on. After that, I had to put on the 
white wig, and blend it in with all the face make-up 
and the latex. As I said, he was very good, and just sat 
there even though there were times when | was sure 
that I must have been hurting him, when I pulled 
his skin into a different position to dry it so that it 
falls into those wrinkles, which are then built up with 
latex.” 


LOVETT BICKFORD: “Tom mostly did what he wanted, 
although his motives as an actor were exemplary. 
He cared about what he was doing. I think he was 
misguided in some of the things that he wanted to 


do, but he is an immensely talented, creative, and 
inventive actor. However, he got bored very quickly if 
things weren't working, or didn’t work immediately.. 
Like any actor who has been in a series for a long 
time, I don’t think Tom trusted directors who were 
new to the series, who he hadn't met before... You 
see, it's always the actor who takes the blame for the 
director's poor work. At least, that’s what actors feel, 
and I think there's some justification for that. It's not 
until an actor gets the trust of a director, if indeed he 
ever does, that he will do things that instinctively he 
may feel are slightly odd.” 

Did Lovett and Tom ever establish that trust? 

“I don’t think so, no. We got on terribly well, and 
I think he respected what I was doing, But that's very 


easy for me to say now, isn't it? 


LALLA WARD: “The chain of events was having a fling 


with him, which is fine — I mean, one does that sort 
of thing sometimes 
getting the hell out of it, and then having 
him sort of get into a state, really. And then I felt 
She pauses, as if to catch her breath, “I don’t know 
He went off to Australia in betw 
| played Ophelia in Hamlet for the BBC, and, when 
he came back [for Season Eighteen], I think he 
thought that he could pick everything up where he'd 
left off. But I didn’t. He mooched around the place 
refusing to look at me, and being rude. He came into 
rehearsals one day, and said, ‘Christ, where did you 


and deciding it was a frightfully 
bad idea 


n seasons, and 


get those bloody awful trousers?’ | remember being 
quick enough to say, ‘At the same shop you bought 
that bloody awful shirt!’ He was really impossible 

If he ever reads this, he'll probably think that it 

but it was, as a matter of fact. Other 
actors found it extremely uncomfortable working 


wasn't like that 


in a situation where the two regulars were not at 
each other's throats, but just not communicating in 
any way whatsoever 


They were bemused by it, and 


thought how boring it was. It was on The Leisure Hive 

that's the one we were doing, It was just silly. Life's 
too short, and there isn’t enough time on Doctor Who 
to mess about like that,” she shrugs, “but there you 
are, these things happen, | just saw him falling apart 
at the seams, and thought, ‘Oh well, there’s one way 
to rescue the situation 

Getting back with him, you mean? 

Yes. And 1 suppose I was so utterly shocked when 

he said, ‘Well, you can marry me — that would solve 
it,’ that I was a complete and utter cretin, and said 


yes.” 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDME 


John Flanagan and Andrew 


McCulloch's stuff didn’t chime 100 percent with 

my vision for Doctor Who, but my vision was very 
special’, and I wasn't terribly good at conveying it to 
people! I always admired directors who assembled 
exactly the right cast, and then sat in the back row 
and watched the rehearsals with a minimum of 
interference. The director who was forever leaping up 
and saying, ‘No, do it like this’ 
editor! So John and Andy fell short of the 
of Chris Bidmead in that sense. Andy, as it turns out 


that was me as script 
zreat ideal 


is married to an old girlfriend of mine, and John is a 
super actor. My impression is that what they liked was 
the jokey central idea of the cactus, which stemmed 
from that earlier vision of Doctor Who — monster first, 
story later, | have to say, I wasn’t knocked out by their 
early efforts, but they were just that 
Writing is 90 percent about sitting around and 
getting your idea about, and they were bloody good 

at that, at working together, kicking ideas off each 
other, and delivering the scripts. That doesn’t count 
for nothing, As far as | remember, Meglos wasn't one 
of my favourites, but I insisted on weaving in a thread 
involving the Doctor's coat.” 


early efforts. 


One of the more interesting aspects of Meglos is 
the ‘chronic hysteresis’ that ensnares the Doctor 
and Romana in the first episode. “That was typical 
Bidmead. It was originally called a time loop, which 
indeed it was, but | thought that was quite boring, so 
we translated ‘time’ back to Greek — ‘chronos’ — and 
loop into ‘hysteresis’. Somehow that was better than a 
time loop.” 

It does seem, though, that the key to escaping the 
hysteresis — going through the motions ahead of the 
loop — is curiously unscientific? 

And therefore forbidden in my terms? Yes, 
perhaps. Maybe I didn’t have a better idea, and let it 
ride. What’s good about the resolution that we used 
is that it's people doing something that the audience 
could follow, not the Doctor shouting, ‘I know, we've 
got to reverse the flux flow’ — whatever that means 
That kind of ‘technological’ solution was another 
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forbidden, It was just bafflegab, a bunch of magic 
words.” 


actually 
very little resemblance. We did it in different studios, 
and of course television had moved on in leaps and 
bounds, so the technique was completely different, 


NE Hitt: “Almost totally different 


JACQUE 


The special effects were a lot more dominant, it was 
recorded entirely out of order, and there was nobody 
working on the story who could remember as far 

back as me, which was something of a humbling 
experience! | did enjoy it very much, though, mainly 
because the part I played was so very different to the 
calm and unflappable Barbara. It was a happy reunion 
with a show that was really only the same by name 
alone 


@ DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “John wanted to have this 
bouncy young boy coming into the show, for some 
reason that totally escapes me, so | invented the 
name, and John wrote a little character thing about 
how impish Adric was. I think John and shared the 
view that this young element could be very valuable to 
the show. It’s not secret that the enactment of Adric 
was a great disappointment to John, and to Barry 
Letts, and to me. Matthew Waterhouse was a nice 
guy, and John was very enthusiastic about him to start 
with, but he was very inexperienced...” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “It's a bit embarrassing, 
really, but there’s no question that when I was six 
years old, my hero was Doctor Who. Compared to 
everything else on at the time, those programmes 
were so viscerally exciting to a child. We used to play 


it in the playground. | was always the Doctor, until 


someone decided that | was rather bigheaded, and 
that someone else should have a go. Basically, all the 
intelligent kids were the Doctor, and all the thick kids 
got to be Jamie and v; 
no question that for a generation of children inclined 
towards that sort of entertainment, Doctor Who was 


the formative fiction in their lives. | do think that's 


rious monsters! I think there’s 


true. I can see its influence in my taste for Dickens 
for example.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “I decided to become an 

actor when I realised that | would never become a 
superhero! Acting always seemed to be the natural 
thing to do. But there was a dichotomy — which a lot 
of actors I’ve known share — of having simultaneously 
utterly exquisite and toe-curlingly awful taste. And, 

of course, I didn't know the difference. | had read 
Hamlet and watched Doctor Who, and was vague about 
which was better. I probably still am.” 

How, then, did the part of Adric come about? 

“At the time, the BBC had an in-house casting 
director, which I believe it no longer has. She had 
cast me in one of these middle-brow period serials, at 
which the BBC then excelled, called To Serve Them All 
My Days. There was an article in the Evening Standard 
mentioning that Doctor Who — which at the time 
1 adored — was looking for a kind of Artful Dodger 
character. I asked her if she thought I was right for it, 


and, if I was, whether she would suggest me. She did 
so, and I was called in to read. They made a decision 
to cast me quickly, after one recall, and bingo — there 
I was working in green pyjamas for two years! I had 
my signature drying on the contract before they had a 
chance to change their minds.” 

I wonder how Matthew felt on getting the part. 
Ecstatic, presumably? Apparently not. 

“Failure is more interesting than success, After 
ten minutes of exhilaration, | found myself ambling 
around the park behind our house, kicking a stone, 
and feeling mildly depressed. I'm not sure why that 
was, It's odd, isn’t it? I think it’s quite common.” 

With Tom Baker and Lalla Ward having worked as 
a team for a while, what was it like gate-crashing an 
established unit? 

“I felt really guilty, and | wanted to apologise to Tom 
and Lalla for being cast, because they were, at the time, 


a" 


a very established unit.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “I was really on a high after 
being offered the part, but after about three hours 
work on the first day of rehearsal | felt suicidal. It was 
all so different from how I'd imagined it, and it was 
pretty tough-going. For me, it was a horrible time, 
Hell, in fact.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “| remember waiting for 
Tom to come and say hello to me on the first day 

By lunchtime, he hadn't done so, so I sidled into the 
pub, and stood on the other side of the room, and, to 
my naive amazement, he still didn’t. By four o'clock, 
I thought it was getting silly, so 1 went over and 

said hello to him. He told me to piss off! From that 
moment on, | became inordinately fond of him. To 
this day, on the rare occasions that I see him on the 
box, I glow with affection for this quite monstrous, 
quite delightful man. Another contradiction!” 


LALLA warb: “Tom is bored very easily, and he can be 
quite scathing, but those things, in a way, | find quite 
stimulating, because it makes people work harder, 
and you do your best not to bore him. When he 
laughs like mad at something that you've said, or find 


something that you do interesting, it’s rewarding in 


itself. It means far more.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “Andrew Smith was, | think, 
still a teenager, and had only written a couple of 
comedy sketches for TV. One of the things that I’ve 
never heard acknowledged is the genuine courage 
of John Nathan-Turner in terms of the risks that 

he took with new writers. | mean, he could have 
commissioned the full series from Terrance Dicks, 
who could certainly have done it.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “Doctor Who is such a 
demanding programme that it drains writers very 
quickly. If you take one writer, and he does three 
or four shows for you, chances are that he is then 
drained of Who-ish ideas for a while. Another re: 
is that every front office — as far as | know from 
talking to past producers, and from being around 
during Graham's time — finds it very rare indeed if a 
writer gives you exactly wheat you want first go. There 
is a lot of to-ing and fro-ing, a lot of rewriting, a lot of 
readjusting, a lot of changing — even with established 
writers. The brief of the show is 
one, and each front office tends to want a different 
structure to the scripts, that it knows no advantage 
to going to an old fayourite than to a new writer. 
They are both an equal amount of work for the script 
editor.” 


son 


such an unspecific 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: "| was incredibly impressed 
with Andrew. There was more than talent: there was 
a real ability to listen to ideas, let them spark off other 
ideas, and go away and do them as a script — an ability 
to sit there and experience all the disappointment of 
being told, ‘I'm sorry, this is not working out,’ and 


then go back to his typewriter and come back with 
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something else. Inevitably, Andrew got 
caught by the bell, coming back with 
something that still wasn’t right at the 
time that we had to have a script, so 
pompous Chris Bidmead sits down 
again, and does some significant 
patching, which, depending on your 
perspective, may look like a complete 
rewrite, But Full Circle certainly 
wasn't a vacuum into which | stepped 
I just incubated the script that we had 
originally hacked out between us.” 
The idea for the linked ‘E-Space 
came from 


trilogy — which began with Full Circle 
Chris 


“Part of my quest to restore sanity to Doctor 


Who was to implement an overarching story to escape 
the arbitrariness of it. 1 wanted the sense that we had 
a continuity here, although you didn’t always see it. 

I thought that it'd be very nice for the viewers if there 
was an overall story — in this case, the quest to escape 
E-Space — as well as individual stories and episodes. 
With his old-fashioned ideas on storytelling, John 
Nathan-Turner was very drawn to the idea, too.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “In Full Circle, the thing that 
struck me most was this pall of misery that seemed to 
hang over Adric. Here he is on this planet, intellectually 
brilliant, isolated from both his elders and his peers, 


and, at the end, witness to the murder of his brother by 


@ DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


a green fellow from the marsh... With some people, like 
Katy Manning [who played Third Doctor companion Jo 
Grant], who I've never met, if her character walks into 
a room, it feels like the sun comes out, and everybody 
feels good. But to my mind, the people that are more 
interesting are those that walk into a room and make 


everyone feel miserable!” 


LALLA WARD: “Matthew was a little brat. He threw his 
weight around, because he thought that playing a so 
called second lead-ish-type part in Doctor Who was a 
big thing to have got, therefore he must be wonderful 
Well, he wasn't. He was obnoxious. He was rude to 
people like wardrobe mistresses and make-up girls 
and I can't be doing with that from anybody. I can’t 


bear it. | mean, why do it? Especially when you're a 
new boy. You don’t behave like that. On top of that, 
God knows he had no cause to behave that way, cos he 
couldn't act his way out of a cardboard box. You may 
have guessed by now that there wasn’t much in the 
way of love lost for Matthew Waterhouse.” 

MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “Lalla was great, and we got on 
very well. | remember her most for her flamboyant 
dress sense, and her elegant way with a cigarette. She 
would sit and crochet in rehearsals when she was off 
To most people, she was still a very young woman 
but, to me, this 30-year-old seemed middle-aged. We 
had little in common.” 


LALLA warp: “I hope I'm an easy person to work 
with. I dare say there are some people who've found 
otherwise, although I don’t know why they should 
have. I think, on the whole, actors are very good at 
getting on with each other. Perhaps once or twice 
one of my co-stars has been more interested in what 
they’re doing than, say, in anybody else, but most 


actors well know that to be any good you depend on 


everybody else, which makes for good camaraderie.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “In a way, | wish that | was 
doing Doctor Who now as opposed to then, because, 
being that much older, one would have been more 
in the thick of things socially and so forth. That said, 
though, part of me is glad to have got Doctor Who out 


of the way when I was very young.” 


TERRANCE Dicks: “When John Nathan-Turner took 
over as producer, he was looking through a pile of 
scripts that had not been done for some reason, and 
he found The Vampire Mutations. He got in touch, and 
asked if I'd like to redo it, and I said yes, as I always 
did. I hadn't worked on the series for a while, because 
I'd had other things to do, and because | always had 

a feeling that | ought to get away from it, onward and 
upward to other things. That's why I never pitched 

to Who. I never sent ideas in, or rang up, but I was 
happy to come back when asked.” 


CHRISTOPHER H 


BIDMEAD: “Ah yes, the vampire one. 

The whole thing was conceived on the basis of the 
earlier Doctor Who premise of ‘Let’s do such-and- 
such a story, only make it a Doctor Who script.’ That 
frankly, bored me to tears. It was in no way within 
our remit for what we were trying to do that season 
though I suppose, without throwing away the entire 
script and starting again, I did see some possibilities 
for change, to make it less evidently old style of Doctor 
Who. Terrance Dicks had been in television pretty 
well as long as there had been television, and he was 
one of these guys who could produce a script by next 
Thursday if you needed it by then. He was a jolly 

ood, reliable, deliver-on-time writer. Since the scripts 
as they came in were not quite what we were trying 
to do, I gave Terrance first crack at coming back with 


a second draft, as | was meant to. After the second 

try, it reached the point, as did many of the writers, 
where he didn’t want to see the script again. At that 
point, I had to step in, and make it work. I really don’t 
feel proprietary in any way about the final script that 


hit the screen. It was Terrance’s script, with bits 
by me.” 


TERRANCE DICKS: “Me and Bidmead had differing 
ideas on Doctor Who, even on little things 
to call the story The Vampire Mutations, for instance, 
but Bidmead didn’t like that. On the other hand, 

I never liked State of Decay. But we got through it 
okay. Bidmead was a meticulous, hard-working 
script editor... To give him credit, he came up 

with the concept that the tower where they lived 
was really their spaceship. That's a cracking 

good idea, if not entirely practical! The fuel 

tanks filled with blood was a lovely moment, 

and using the scout ship a stake was quite fun 
Chris had the Doctor call Kalmar’s museum a 
technocotheca’, which I never really understood 
but nothing very much was added except those odd 


I wanted 


bits of detail.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “Inevitably, | think, as a new 
producer, when I took over, I didn't want, in my first 
year, to employ anyone who might know more about 
the programme than I did. So for that year, 1 veered 
away from directors who had done the show before, 
and created, if you like, my own repertory company of 
Additionally, I'm very keen 
responsibility on television producers 


and there is a 
to encourage 
and develop new talent, be it writers or directors 


directors 


Obviously, that does entail more work for the front 
office, but when it works, it is very satisfying... Don't 
get me wrong, I don’t intend to sound Archangel 
Gabriel-ish! I'm not going to risk a four-part Doctor 


Who on somebody that 1 don’t have confidence in. But 
I do think it is quite important, in this business, to 
encourage new talent.” 
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1980 © 


P R MO T: “There was a great argument over that 
script. | liked it when I read it, and I wanted to do it 
because it was very Gothic, with vampires and all that 
I'd agreed to do it, and then Christopher Bidmead 
the script editor, suddenly got rid of all the Gothic 
elements, and turned it into something modern 
and futuristic 
and things. He wrote a completely new, high- 


the vampires came out of eggs 


tech script. | went to John and said, ‘I’m not 

going to do it. This is not the script that I signed 
the contract for.’ John was very upset, too. The 
reason he wanted me for it is because he knew 


that it would appeal to me. So we went back 


to the original medieval-style script, albeit with 


some alterations.” 


ERRAN 


€ picks: “I did hear from Barry that Chris 


had completely rewritten the script, and everyone 
looked at it and said, ‘No, no, no!’ So they went back 
to the original, which | was quietly pleased about! 

I used to do that sort of rewriting all the time — my 


hallmark as script editor was ruthless insensitivity 

and I felt people must have been saying to him, ‘Who 
do you think you are — Terrance Dicks?!’ I got some 
quiet amusement out of the whole situation, but we 
never spoke about it. The finished story works pretty 


well, with some good, scary moments.” 


PETER MOFFATT: “Tom was behaving very badly by 

then, and at first 1 found him difficult, because | was 
a new director, and he wanted his favourites. But we 
got to work together very well indeed... The dialogue 
was very unnatural, so I tried to synchronise it with 


the movements. | had this picture in my mind of it 


being like a ballet, so I told Tom that I was calling it 
the gavotte 
‘Oh yes, 


attached to old Tom, But he did it for too long, didn’t 


and he had to learn the steps. He said, 


t's do the gavotte! Let's do it!’ I grew very 


he? He became king, really, so what anyone 
decided didn’t matter to him. It always happens when 
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Working with 
Lalla Ward was a pleasure. When I joined, Tom was 
on non-speaking terms — or shouting terms — with 


someone does a series for too long. 


her, When the Doctor and Romana were exploring the 
vampire spaceship, they came down through these 
pipes into the engine room. They had to jump down 
the ladder. On recording, I sent a message down to 
the floor saying that it'd be nice if Tom helped Lalla 
down 
bloody cripple?’ That was that! The following we 


Tom turned around and said, ‘Why, is she a 


we'd constructed the set that was supposedly even 
further down, and Tom jumped down this second 
ladder, stopped, and said, ‘Don’t you think it would 
be a nice gesture if I helped her down, rather than 
walking away?’ | said, ‘Oh, Tom, what a good idea! 
When I came to edit, I joined those two scenes 
together, and it was very funny. This was in the days 
not that I think anyone would have 
dared to use them! When we were doing the location 
filming, they would finish a scene, and walk as far 
away from each other as they could, Only a month 
after, Lalla rang me up and said, ‘Guess what 
engaged!’ Torn came on the line, and I said, ‘You're 
But they claimed to adore each 
other. I gave them six months, and I don’t think it 


before outtakes 


we're 


mad, both of you 


lasted much longer.” 


MATTHEW WATERH! 


ouse: “My part wasn’t very big in 
that one.” 


ouse: “I think I knew even less about 


the character of Adric than the rest of the team. Who 
was he? Where did he come from? In those episodes, 
Adric had a breezy, boyish quality at odds with the 
uncomfortable, unhappy, rather blocked boy that he 
became. Fortunately, the marvellous Terrance Dicks 
who could write excellent Doctor Who stories in his 
sleep, wrote State of Decay. | was preoccupied with 
this sense of darkness in Adric; this sense, even, of 


doom.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “The trouble with Adric 

was that from the beginning, he was so damned 
complicated. Unlike the others who fall aboard, and 
can be developed, we established so many things 
in that first episode that showed that he was a very 
screwed-up individual.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “All through his stories, he 
seems to me physically shut off — that is, enclosed as 
physically in his own world as he is mentally. Some 
people fly, if their personalities are open, They move 
in an open way, with their heads up. In fact, I do, but 
I don’t think Adric does, or should. He is constrained 
by his social ineptness. The strength of all this is that, 
however crudely, he does have a presence as a genuine 
character, rather than a nice actor playing himself." 


LALLA WARD: “I thought Amy was a terrific designer. 
The production design for State of Decay was 
positively operatic, don’t you think? Oh, it was 
wonderful! Well, Amy asked Matthew to get into 
ordinary clothes to go to the canteen, because she 
didn’t want him to get food in his costume, which 
was a perfectly sensible thing to ask, and he was being 
very stroppy about it, and refused to take his costume 
off. I finally just snapped. 1 grabbed him by the 

collar — | said, ‘Sorry, Amy, I'm probably ruining his 
costume more than he would have in the canteen’ — 
and pulled him into his dressing room. I said, ‘Don’t 
you ever talk to anybody like that! And certainly not to 
somebody who's telling you something that's good to 


learn!’ I was appalled. I'm sorry, but you cannot 
talk to people like that.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “The costume was designed 
for the first story, and it was fine for that, but 

after that? No. I'd have liked to have worn 
something else.” 


PETER MOFFATT: “Matthew was a very bumptious 
little boy. I think he'd been a post boy or 

something! He moved and spoke so badly, and 

he had no knowledge of camera technique at all 
When we were doing over-the-shoulder shots, he 
would move and obstruct people that he was talking 
to. | had to stop, and tell him to shift back. The first 
day that | was rehearsing a scene with him, he went 
up to Tom and said, ‘You ought to say that differently,’ 
Tom nearly hit him! I said to Matthew, ‘You do not 
speak to experienced actors like that. If | ever hear you 
do it again, you're out!’ But he couldn't re 


now and again, he'd come up to me and say, ‘I think 
Tom should do that differently.’ | don’t know what 
possessed John Nathan-Turner to cast him.” 

However, Peter's biggest disappointment was the 
serial’s climax. “That Great Vampire was an awful 
botch-up. I knew that it wasn’t going to work, because 
they kept saying, ‘It'll be all right,’ and wouldn't let 
me see it. It's the type of thing that should have been 
decided right at the beginning, because it was the 
climax, and thus the most important thing. It's like 
the monsters — if they don’t work, it’s disastrous. If 
only we'd had computer graphics in those days, we 
could have done something with it. A few years later, 
we could have done so much more.” 
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AFTER SEVEN YEARS AS Doctor WHO, TOM BAKER ANNOUNCED HE WAS HANGING UP HIS 
SCARF IN OCTOBER 1980. WITH HIS FIANCÉ LALLA WARD ALSO LEAVING THE SERIES — TAKING 
K9 WITH HER! — EARLY 1981 saw THE TARDIS CREW CHANGE COMPLETELY. THE NEXT FEW 
STORIES SAW THE DÉBUTS OF BOTH SARAH SUTTON AND JANET FIELDING — AS THE FOURTH 


DOCTOR FINALLY GAVE WAY TO THE FIFTH... 


TOM BAKER: “I wouldn’t want to give the impression 
that I didn’t enjoy Doctor Who. Sometimes it was very, 
very exhausting, and occasionally I'd be ill, as I was 
on my last few stories, but usually I used to have so 
much fun. I'd never have stayed so long otherwise. 

I was amazed recently when I saw how many episodes 
I'd made ~ I thought, ‘Goodness, was it really that 
many?’ — and the days when I felt that | needed to get 
out were, happily, few and far between.” owm 


When Tom decided to leave Doctor Who after seven 
years, it made front page news, and many thousands 
of fans were left aghast. The show without him seemed 
inconceivable, 


TOM BAKER: “I didn’t go e ow big scene or any 
unhappiness; I just went because it was getting 

very difficult. It wasn’t changing, the scripts weren’t 
getting any better, and there were lots of juveniles 
coming in... We had a new producer, which was John, 
and I thought that maybe my day was over, and I'd 
better go. Maybe I'd stayed too long, I don’t know. 

I'd certainly become more proprietorial about Doctor 
Who, but, when I became insufferable, I went.” 

DWM 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “He was becoming 
unbearable in the studio — not an actor that you would 
want to work with in those circumstances at that time. 
He was an absolutely nice enough chap privately; I'm 
simply talking about what happened on the set. Tom 
and I had a set-to where I insisted that he actually 
spoke the lines as the writer had written them. It was 
somebody else’s script, but I didn’t reveal that the 
lines were actually written by me, because that really 
wasn’t the point. Tom was not very good at seeing 
how his part fitted into the stories as a whole. If Tom 
felt that he wanted to change some lines, Tom would 
change some lines. We put a stop to that, because 
stories just went out of the window.” DWM =, 


LALLA warp: “He was very, very difficult with some 
directors. | think writers were encouraged not to come 
anywhere near him. And, yes, sometimes that makes 
working uncomfortable. I did say to him, ‘Do you have 
to be this unpleasant?’ It's a fairly fine line between 
being energetically demanding in a way that’s positive, 
and being aggressive in a way that’s not at all positive. 
There should be a happy medium. The people who 
came in for just one story, who didn’t know that way 
of working, must have had a peculiar time — God 
knows I did on occasion, when he wasn’t speaking 

to me. It’s very difficult working with an actor who 
insists on looking over your shoulder instead of into 


your eyes! He did all that sort of stuff. It’s awfully silly 
and childish.” DWM 14o 


TOM BAKER: “As I recall, | was so proprietorial that it 
was almost impossible to direct me. I thought that 

I knew everything, because of course it was about 
me, | thought. Hmm. Therefore, I began to sense 
the clashes, and watched people’s reactions to me, 
and gradually | thought, ‘Perhaps I've done enough, 
really.’ When I became aware of these kinds of 
imperfections in my reaction to people, or theirs to 
me, I thought that I would just go away. I gave it up, 
you know. It was terrible, absolutely terrible.” owm 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “Every year, apparently, Tom 
would say, at the beginning of the season, ‘I think 
I've done enough of this. I’d better stop now,’ and 

the producer would say, ‘Oh no, Tom, we'll certainly 
need you for another season.’ This time around, we 
said, ‘Yes, Tom, we agree with you.’ I think he was 
only pushed in the sense that he didn’t have the usual 
annual increment added to his fee. If he'd had his 
annual increment, I think he would quite happily 
have stayed. 1 don’t know how he took it.” ow 29 


rom Baker: “It was in the works, though, for many 
months. | struggled with all the arguments for and 
against staying, but seven years is a long time. I'd 
given the show all that I felt | could give it, but I loved 
it so much that, in other ways, I didn't ever want to go. 
I didn’t want anybody to start feeling awkward about 
me being there, so | had to take the initiative and say 
it’s time that I did something else, and let somebody 
come in. I think I was right, too. When I announced 
my decision to leave, I felt a tremendous lurch. John 
was so nice to me then.” DWM ù 


Lalla Ward and John Leeson left Doctor Who halfivay 
through Season Eighteen, in a serial called Warriors’ 
Gate, written by Stephen Gallagher. 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “The departure of a character 
is always sad, albeit a good excuse for a party.” owm 


LALLA WARD: “I went to a meeting with John Nathan- 
Turner before | started my second season, and I went 
to him thinking, ‘How do I explain to him that I don’t 
want to just sort of disappear? I'd much rather be 
written out in an interesting way.’ | didn’t particularly 
want to be blown up, but I thought | should have 

a proper leaving story, rather than do what Mary 
Tamm did. I thought we had the opportunity to do it 
properly, and John came to the meeting with exactly 
the same thought in mind. So we agreed right then 
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In ’81 


Jamelia, Owen 
Hargreaves, Elijah Wood, 
Justin Timberlake, Paris Hilton, 
Lleyton Hewitt, Hayden Christensen, 


Ms Dynamite, Craig David, Jade 
Goody, Natalie Portman, Ben 
Kweller, Brandon Flowers, Sandi 
Thom, Fearne Cotton, Beyoncé 
Knowles, jennifer Hudson, Nicole 
Richie, Serena Williams, Natasha 
Bedingfield, Britney Spears, 
and Sienna Miller were all 


that I would only do half a season, because 
he already had Matthew in mind as a 
replacement.” Lalla politely manages to keep 
a straight face, “Well, whatever turns you on. 
Chacun à son gout, as they say.” DWM 


LALLA waro: “We'd all had a good laugh 
suggesting to the press that I was being 
pushed out as a result of Matthew being 
brought in!” owm 


LALLA WARD: “I absolutely loathed Warriors’ 
Gate, because it was my last one. I felt 
peculiarly regretful. I'd become so very close 
to the show. I was conscious the whole time 
of this being the last one, I was leaving part 
of me behind with it, and I was miserable. 
Everyone was kind and understanding, but 
it didn’t change my feelings about it. On the 
other hand, I knew that I'd had my time, 
and that was that. I had dreaded the idea of 
becoming predictable. The story itself was 

a good one - 
sufficient air of mystery to it. I hadn't wanted 
anything tame and silly, so I was pleased that 
I got a nice open-ended departure.” owm 


a fine leaving story — with a 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “Romana simply says that 
she’s going to stay in the Gateway, doesn’t she? 
There had been some dramatic exits in the past, but 
we weren't doing a soap opera, I was very clear on 
that. We didn't seize every opportunity for soapy 
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relationship stuff. Romana wasn’t that kind of 
person.” DWM 


LALLA WARD: “Also, I was delighted that I got Kg as 
company. It somehow eased the break. An excellent 
story — good for Romana, but terrible for me.” owm 


JOHN Leeson: “I certainly felt a pang of nostalgia, as 

I think anyone would have done. But you get used to 
moving on and uprooting in the acting world. You 
don't enter acting as a career looking for security. 
There are very few jobs that offer you that kind of pay, 
and the regular nature of rehearsal and performance. 
Soap operas are the exception, but who wants to do 
that for 20-odd years? | don’t see the challenge of 
variety in that. You might as well work in a bank if 
that’s what you want.” DWM 


so 


STEPHEN GALLAGHER: “Kg was a pain in the arse, 
there was a genuine need to get rid of him. As a 
writer, it was lovely to be free from the constraints 
of having to keep the regular characters intact. | was 
even allowed to decide how they should go. | was 
only told that the Doctor must arrive with Ko, and 
leave without him; what happened in between was 
entirely up to me. | could have roasted Kg slowly 
over an open fire, if I'd been that way inclined, 
although 1I think John Nathan-Turner might have 
had something to say about that... The only downside, 
I suppose, is that every local newspaper in my area 
has a file with ‘Stephen Gallagher: The Man Who 
Killed Kg’ written on it in big red letters! If ever they 
want to write a piece on me, I'm always ‘the man who 
killed Ko’. I've grown weary of explaining that I didn't 
actually kill him, that it was 20-odd years ago, and 
that I have actually done quite a lot of stuff since. 
1 mean, c'mon — isn't it time they let it drop?” 

l w DWM 


Production assistant Graeme Harper has fond memories 
of working on Warriors’ Gate with the programme’s 
soon-to-depart leads.. 


GRAEME HARPER: “I remember Lalla being brilliant. She 
was absolutely wonderful in that story. I suppose it 
must be very difficult if you've a partner who you're 
living with and working with, too. You never really 
have any free time from each other, no downtime. 

I don’t remember her and Tom being terrible together 
or anything. I had my own agenda at that time, and 
they were the least of my worries! Tom was fabulous, 
I have to say. He was very inventive. I think he liked 
[director] Paul Joyce; he liked his ideas, and what he 


was about. But he probably didn’t like how slowly 
we went.” by T bury, DWM 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “Was Warriors’ Gate the 
dreadful one with all the white? All I remember about 
it is flicking this coin for endless retakes in slow 
motion. It was a profound story about — amongst 
other things — the working of chance, but it was 

so profound that I never really knew what it was 
about! I’m sure many fans love Warriors’ Gate, but 
watching episodes of Doctor Who 20 times over to 
figure them out is very much a minority hobby, But 
the commissioning of this story was quite brave, 

and 1 know some people admire it. The writer was a 
published science-fiction author, and I have a feeling 
that he was the first writer for the series who would 
have described himself in those terms — that i 
the first that would have thought of himself a sci-fi 
writer. He has since become this successful author of 
blockbuster horror novels.” 


DWM 


STEPHEN GALLAGHER: “When I wrote Warriors’ Gate, 
I was in my early twenties. My biggest influence 
was, in fact, [French filmmaker] Jean Cocteau, and 
La Belle et la Bête. This formed the general style of 
the piece, and the look of the Tharils in particular, 
Also, the various novels that 1 were reading at the 
time influenced me: Joe Haldeman’s The Forever War, 
and Alfred Bester’s the Demolished Man, for example. 
Bester offers such amazing glimpses of the future... 
The wonderful thing about writing for Doctor Who 
was that because everyone was familiar with the 
basic concept, | didn’t need to waste time introducing 
characters and situations, and so was able to inject 
fresh, new ideas into an old, familiar format.” 

He did, however, lack screenwriting experience. “It 
was almost as if | knew too much and not enough. 
I had, by this time, a couple of novels in print, and 
a well-developed background in radio, so | knew too 
much about writing to realise how little I knew about 
television. The script that | submitted was a great 
piece of writing in itself, but, in terms of a production 
document, it was far too complicated, | didn’t need 


“In every ne 


I didn’t 


to include elaborate explanations of minor story 
details; all a director wants to know is how big it is, 
whether it’s blue, how many scenes it’s in, and how 
much it will cost. So | was made to edit my script 
down further and further, and this caused some 
considerable contention. Eventually, the director and 
Chris got together, and did a final cut-down of the 
material to a barebones version that would translate 
into a shooting script. In places, they did things that 
I would never have done, and I took some umbrage at 
that. I took it as a personal judgement on what I had 
written, and actually became quite depressed.” owm 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “Steve Gallagher is a 
wonderful novelist, and he produced a script that was 
a wonderful novel, but Paul was not just being artsy 
when he said that it wouldn't work as a TV piece. It 
really needed to be taken to bits, and rewritten from 
top to bottom, to make it dramatic. That's what Paul 
and I did. I did all of the typing, and contributed 50 
percent of the ideas, and | think we worked evenings 
for a complete week on this thing. 1 have a picture 

of me slaving away at the computer, and Paul sitting 
somewhere with his feet up, popping out from behind 


who killed Ke 


war 
ww a 


. Pm w 


The Guardian every now and then to say, ‘No, that 
won't do — why don’t we do such-and-such?’ I'd say, 
‘Shut up. You haven't been listening, It’s got to be 
like this...’ Eventually, we'd get a scene of some sort. 
It would have been extra wonderful if Steve could 
have been there with us as well, and we'd have had 
the time and budget to work on it properly... The 
bottom line is that Steve Gallagher got the payment, 
the royalties, and his name on the script, and he owns 
the ideas, but the fact is that Paul and I totally rewrote 
the script from top to bottom. I remember hardly 
anything of the final product, because the drama of 
producing it was so much greater than the drama 

that actually hit the screen, but certainly working with 
Paul was one of the highlights of the season for me.” 


\ fiihs, DWM 
STEPHEN GALLAGHER: “To be fair, he was a reasonably 
inexperienced director who was thrown in at the 

deep end. Joyce's talents lay in still photography and 
documentary-making, whereas Doctor Who involved a 
tremendous amount of television being knocked out 
in a tremendously short amount of time. Joyce simply 
wasn't Doctor Who material. Warriors’ Gate didn’t 


te left: Biroc 


(David 


ots in Warrior's Gate 
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“Warriors’ Gate was a complex story,” he considers. 
“but I did feel that I'd made the complexities as elegantly 
explicit as I could. Chris and Paul's rewrite, on the other 
hand, included some bollocks science that I would never 
have let slip through. At one point, they even had the 
Fourth Doctor walking around with some Dwarf Star 
Alloy — which was supposed to be the densest material 
in the universe — in his coat pocket!” ow 


t when Warriors’ Gate entered 


t wasn't a particularly smooth shoot 


ımented 


GRAEME HARPER: “Paul was a talented director, and he 
had great vision. He was keen that I should wander 
around with him at rehearsals, and he would dictate 
the shots to me. You can do that if you have plenty 

of time in your rehearsal — but we had five days! You 
had to plan to the nth degree how you're going to get 
all the shots that you want, and how you're going to get 
the effects, and Paul expected that | would do all that 


“On Warriors’ Gate, without 
Graeme Harper, we wouldn’t 
have had a show.” christopher H Bidmead 


destroy his life, nor did it destroy his career. Doctor Well, in the event, that’s what happened, but it would 
Who was a baptism of fire for all of us. Both have been better if he’d planned and written his own 


he and Chris were very friendly, likeable camera script.” Graeme pauses, before clarifying: “But 
blokes, and I enjoyed the time that I spent he was a superb director, there's no two ways about it, 
working with them, so it’s a matter of some both with actors, and with what he wanted to get out 
regret to me that I groused so much in the of the text. I don’t want to blacken the man’s name 


years immediately following Warriors’ Gate I think he’s been insulted, and I never meant to insult 
I felt hurt by the way that my script had him, because it was still absolutely his direction 
gone through the grinder — but hey, what I wasn't a director then, although I had aspirations 
the hell, it had to. I've grown to accept that so I wrote the camera script, and he probably changed 
changes needed to be made, and that what some of it! But I was knackered, because a, I'd been 
appeared on screen did achieve what | had staying up all night writing the camera script, and b 
set out to do.” I had to run two massive studio days of quite complex 
Does Stephen reckon that complaints stuff. We had some quite serious problems in the 
about the complexity of the story are studio. Paul had no sense of pace for himself, so we 


justified? were very, very slow.” DWM 
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CHRISTOPHER H DMEAD: 
fabulous production manager, and he was very 


“Graeme Harper was a 


important to that show. He certainly helped to hold 
it all together. John Nathan-Turner stepped in at the 
last moment, and nominally took over as director, 
but, without Graeme, I don’t think we would have 
had a show.” 
MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “We could have done with 
losing a couple of days rehearsal, and gaining more 
studio time, which would have got it polished. There's 
not a lot that you can do in rehearsal, particularly 

in Doctor Who, no one has great, meaningful 
speeches, It was never Hamlet, and it’s not as though 


when, a 


you had to work out ways of delivering lines in any 
great depth. I think a lot of my work — and the work 
could be brilliant by the third day of 
rehearsal, but was stale by the time that it got into the 
studio. All the ideas were old hat by that stage, and it 


had all got a bit safe.” 


of others 


TOM BAKER: "I used to long for just a few extra days 

to get it exactly right, but we always had a punishing 

deadline to work to. I did get tired, but I couldn’t stop 
If I did, it wouldn't work at all. By the 


time | left, I was seven years older, and consequently 


concentrati 


I didn’t have the same resources of energy that I'd 
had when I joined.” 
STEPHEN GALLAGHER: “ Warriors’ Gate was my first ever 
television. Twenty years later, | still get a thrill from 
knowing that I’m watching my work at exactly the 

but then I’m usually 
down to Earth when I start noticing the 


same time as millions of others 
brought back 
things that don’t quite work, and that | wish we'd done 
differently 
a fan favourite at the time. 


As far as I’m aware, Warriors’ Gate wasn't 
A lot of people were turned 
off by the fact that it wasn’t ‘traditional’ Doctor Who. 
All these years later, though, it seems to have become 
something of a ‘classic’. A Canadian guy recently 
buttonholed me at a convention, and said, ‘My God 
you're the man who wrote Warriors’ Gate! That story is 


the 2001 of Doctor Whol’ Ah well, steady on 


The penultimate serial of the seasor 1e Keeper of 
Trak J } poet 
Traken, was comm vom Johnny Byr ] 

1 riptwriter who had, in f been Joh awn 
CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “I knew Johnny Byrne before 


The Keeper of Traken, and I was amazed to discover 
that he'd become a very distinguished screenwriter 
This was another script that wasn’t right on the final 
delivery, though, and needed a lot of work. Johnny 
was unavailable to help me with it 

JOHNNY BYRNE: “Chris is a genuine crank — and | like 
cranky people. He's got a brilliant feel for words 
and can bring a writer out of himself, and help him 
make leaps, The Keeper of Traken originally involved 
the Greys and the Blacks — two contending forces 

in a Japanese-style court. Also, there was another 
character that I intended to bring in called the Avatar 
who was going to do roughly what the Master did 

in the final version. As 1 was unavailable to do [the 


rewrites], Chris made a fairly interesting contribution 


to that story by giving it the Elizabethan look, naming 
the character of Tremas, and bringing in the idea of 

the clock... The contributions that C 
definite enhancements to the story." 


iris made were 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “Johnny Byrne is in the 
Terrance Dicks mould; a consummate writer for 
television, He'd written truckloads of TV scripts. 

| remember reading The Keeper of Traken, and 
thinking it was marvellous. I enjoyed doing it more 
than any of the previous ones... It was refreshing 
to do one that moved like a bat out of hell. Traken 
seems to me to be outstanding popular entertainment 


light drama, but not banal or patronising 


JOHNNY BYRNE: “Matthew Waterhouse handled what 
he had to do with an enormous amount of guts, and 
I have a lot of respect for him. Fans can be cruel 
and it's their right to be, because the people involved 
are not real to them. I think Matthew was playing 
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against his character... When the girls came in, he 
was fighting a losing battle, and I think the fact that 
he stayed as long as he did is a testament to his own 


courage. 


SARAH SUTTON: “| got a phone call from my agent,” 
says Sarah, recalling how she landed the part in the 
first place, “who said that I was up for a part in the 
series, and would I go for an interview. I went along 
for an interview with the director of The Keeper of 
Traken, John Black, and John Nathan-Turner as well 
Very soon after this, | was told that I'd got the part of 

1 it was a little while before they asked 
me to carry on. I was very pleased to do so, and quickly 
ed on the dotted line, because the regular pay was 


Nyssa, thoug 


si 


very appealing.” 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “Nyssa was a surprise to 
us. There was nothing particularly special about the 
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character that dictated we bring her on board, but I 
certainly think Sarah Sutton was special, It was John's 
decision that we needed another companion. It could 


have been some kind of crisis of confidence.” 

JOHNNY Byrne: “I liked Nyssa as a character, and 
I felt that she w 
interesting quality, always looking very distant and 


as grossly underused. She had an 


insecure, and there was a genuine air of tragedy about 
her character.” 


SARAH SUTTON: “I didn't really think about her too 
much in terms of character, because she wasn't a 
terribly complicated or different person. | did like the 
fact that because she was an alien, there was no set 
way of doing it. If I liked, I could have done almost 
anything with the lines that I were given. But Doctor 
Who can't be like playing Chekhov or Ibsen. In the 
case of a piece of really involved character-based 
drama, one would spend a lot of time just thinking 
about mood and motivation; that kind of homework 
wasn't necessary with Nyssa, though obviously I did 
prepare myself before we rehearsed a scene. I'm not 
complaining about that difference in approach; there 
are virtues in both types. If you're lucky, you'll get the 
chance to try both approaches. There's no way that 

I could sustain the intensity of a Shakespeare all the 
time. By the same token, | would get very bored if all 
I ever managed was to play characters whose deepest 
‘Doctor, watch out!” 


line was 


SARAH SUTTON: “I think what was quite nice about 
Nyssa is that she started out relatively strongly. 
Companions all start with good intentions, but, after 
a few episodes, invariably they get back into the same 
old mould. It’s difficult to maintain anything that you 
start off with, but Nyssa didn't do too badly. I actually 
did like Nyssa very much.” 


“Sarah Sutton was so sweet 
and hug her. So I did, and 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: 
You just wanted to hug her 
apped me.” 


she 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “Nyssa and Adric were naturals 
together. The minute | first read the scripts, 1 thought, 
‘Right, they're potential lovers.’ Their personalities go 


together — she’s very sane, he’s slightly nervous, and 


they're both scientific minds.” 


SARAH SUTTON: “Nyssa has always seemed to me to 


be quite a serious sort of person. She isn’t exactly a 


bundle of laughs. 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: 
with N 
nice to see them married off, wouldn't it? Actually, 

I think Adric is androgynous, in the correct sense of 
the word. He would have liked hanging out with boys 
who wear gashes of lipstick but are not necessarily gay 


suspect that Adric got lucky 
ssa between episodes. It would have been 


those people who transcend labels, what the poet 


Jeremy Reed has called the ‘night lost’.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “If you like, Adric is the type 
that would have identified with punk rock.” 


eal world (well, sort of), Sheila Ruskin 


4's stepmother, Consul Kassia 


SHEILA RUSKIN: “One very strong memory is of the 
special eyes that I had in the studio. They fired laser 


beams, so they made me a pair of light-reflective 

eyes that they stuck onto my lids, That was terrifying, 
because I was blind. I felt unbelievably vulnerable, and 
not tuned into my other sense in the way that blind 
people must be. There were times when | would have 
to be led over the studio floor, with its uneven paths 
and moss. Having been guided to the spot, there was 
a technical hitch at one point, and | was left in the 
middle of a glade for half and hour! | was fine at first 
I thought, ‘I'll just stand here, and wait quietly,’ but 

it felt like forever, and I panicked halfway through. 

I wasn’t really looked after properly at that point, so 

I was a bit peeved. But I remember thinking what 

fun it was that we had this space-age stuff set in a 
semi-medieval world, so we had rather nice costumes, 
which were very unlike a lot of Doctor Who. It was a 
weird combination. The wig that | wore was completely 
outrageous. I had long, straight hair in those days, as 
did the girl in it, Sarah Sutton. It was quite a pivotal 
story in all kinds of ways, though we didn’t realise it 
at the time. Sarah Sutton was so young and fresh, just 
starting out.” 


rought the Doctor 


ter — this time played 


ke-up to that seer 


The Deadly Assassin, Added to Byrne's storyline by the 
producer ar 


ript editor, th 


Master was part of their 


plan for the end of the serie 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “It was JN-T’s idea to bring 
back the Master, and 1 think everyone agrees that it 
was an inspired idea. 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “John did things like come in 
and say, ‘Oh, the script’s almost finished — jolly good. 
We ought to have the Master in it.’ ‘What a good idea, 
John." At the same time as you were saying ‘Oh hell,’ 
and what a lot of work it would be, you were thinking 
about the super opportunities. ‘It will totally screw 

up that scene, this bit won't work anymore, that's a 
disaster — but, if we do this, it might work!’ I loved 
those challenges.” 


GEOFFREY BEEVERS: “I'm a little surprised that people 
still remember me from The Keeper of Traken. At the 
time, it was just like any other job. 
Had somebody told me that I'd still 
be answering questions about it 
all these years later, I'd have been 
amazed. There are so many other 
parts that I've played on television 
and in the theatre, but people 
don’t seem to remember them 
quite as much. | think John Black 
employed me on that occasion 
because I'd done an awful lot of 
radio work, 1 was quite well known 
as a voice artiste, and the part 
mostly involved just the voice of 
the Master from inside the Melkur 
statue... My performance seemed 
fairly excessive, I think, but it was 
probably meant to be. The Master 
was between incarnations, so he 
wasn't quite as restrained as he 
otherwise might have been. The 
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English pop 
group Bucks Fizz 
formed in 1981 to compete 
in that year’s Eurovision 
Song Contest in April, which 
they won with Making Your 
Mind Up, and went on to 
have a successful 
Pop career. 


Master is driven by relish in his own evil. There is 
no room for a sympathetic side. His deepest desire 
is universal domination, Making him subtle or 
three-dimensional rather misses the point. I admire 
his cold-blooded commitment to what he does. The 


Master destroys people — and thoroughly enjoys it! He 


is malevolent for the sheer sake of being malevolent. 
He enjoys his work, and the audience enjoys it with 
him... He is the equal of the Doctor, even though the 
Doctor always wins in the end.” 

Why doesn't the Master give up, then? Just — why? 

“Well, because he so nearly wins, and always 
manages to escape! That’s part of the attraction, isn’t 
it? Most villains are defeated at the denouement, but 
the Master is eternal. He is eternal evil.” 

Will the Master ever win, do you think? 


y 
Oj 


“Against the Doctor? Hmm, well... heh heh heh.” 
Geoffrey adopts the Master's menacing tone. 

“We shall see! I hope we haven't seen the last of 
the Master.” 

For The Keeper of Traken, Geoffrey was required to 
wear similar make-up to the decaying Master of The 
Deadly Assassin, which meant “enduring a two- or 
three-hour make-up job. I was under that latex for 
hours,” he winces, “although I did have a fun scene to 
play at the end. I was about to crawl into Tom’s body, 
and take over his persona, but I fail, don’t 1? So I use 
Anthony Ainley's body instead, and that’s when he 
took over as the Master.” | DWM 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “There was a frightening 
moment in the studio when Tony Ainley was 
transformed, and it was as if Roger Delgado, the 
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original Master, had come back to life.” owm 


Indeed, the body of Nyssa’s father, Consul Tremas, was 
taken over by the Master at the conclusion of the serial, 

allowing actor Anthony Ainley to assume the role of the 
Doctor’s arch enemy. Anthony remembers landing the part 


ANTHONY AINLEY: “I was lucky enough to be in The 
Pallisers, which was a big BBC series. John Nathan- 
Turner was working on that. He remembered me, 
and later asked me if I'd like to play the Master.” 

Was deciding whether or not to accept the 
invitation a source of trepidation? 

“It is an added hazard doing parts that somebody 
else had done. The obvious risk is that you may be 
compared, thought not to be as good as, that sort of 


“I don’t think I was ever in real 
trepidation, because the Master 
is such a good part 


m Anthony Ainley 


thing. Nevertheless, I don’t think that | was ever in 
real trepidation, because the Master is such a good 
part, and such a joy to do. At the back of my mind, 
there is always the thought that everyone enjoyed 
{original Master actor] Roger Delgado's portrayal, but 
that just means that I’ve got to be pretty darned good in 
return.” DWM Summe 


TOM BAKER: “It helped to have Tony Ainley, who’s 
an old friend, in those last shows. It was a shock 
to realise that this is it, the finish, but the time had 
come.” DWM 


JOHNNY BYRNE: “In a way, | think it was sad for Tom 
to have stayed so long with the show, but he was very 
good. He was the one Doctor who had that genuine 
alien quality.” owm 


GEOFFREY BEEVERS: “If Tom made a fuss, it was always 
for the good of the programme. He couldn't bear 

to let any sloppiness go on around him, so he kept 
everyone else up to the mark, Like all the actors who 
played the Doctor, Tom made the programme his 
own, and I thought he was quite wonderful. I could 
listen to him for hours, just because his mind works 
in such an interesting way. He is the most brilliant 
conversationalist.” £ 


SARAH SUTTON: “I didn’t find that I could talk to 

Tom very easily. | was so young. I felt in awe of 
him, | suppose. The atmosphere was sort of ‘oh 
dear’. Whether it was because | had just started on 
the programme, or whether it was because of the 
atmosphere with Tom preparing to leave, | just felt 
that I was walking on eggshells the whole time. 

I was very frightened in case I did something wrong, 
or said something that I shouldn't say. I was quite 
young, and I didn’t want to upset anybody... He's 
very strong person — a very strong personality. That's 
not a bad thing, but it just means that sometimes 
other people, especially if they're young and relatively 
innocent like I was, felt over-awed by it all. I was born 
toke, and I don't know how he got hold of 
this. He always used to say to me, ‘Come here, Miss 
Basingstoke,’ which upset me, but I never let him 


a 


in Basing 


know.” 


SHEILA RUSKIN: “If Tom was difficult to work with, 

1 don't think it was because Lalla had left the series; 
I think it was more personal. I thought of Tom as a 
slightly grumpy bear — there are certain times that 

you don't disturb them, and other times that they’r 
all right. | kept my distance, and let him get on with 
it. It's tough when you're | 
the mercy of everybody, because you can see freedom 
in sight, and things become almost impossible to 


aving a series, You're at 


keep control of. It's my conjecture, but I imagine that 
there was an element of that for Tom Baker, He was 
yearning to be out.” 

SARAH SUTTON: “! understood that, actually, because 
Tom was coming to the end of seven yea 


as the 


Doctor, and I’m sure that must have been very strange 


for him.” 


SHEILA RUSKIN: “Lalla and Tom were together at the 
time, and she came to the studio and pottered about 

a bit. I was rather shocked that she had such a deep, 
brown voice. She didn’t look as if she would, with that 
blonde hair and young face... My memory of seeing 
that it was pretty rocky. That may 
be an indiscreet thing to say,” t 


them together w 


Tom maggied Lalla during the period that The Keeper 
À 
of Trake wa 


in production. Kevin O was BBC 


Drama Publicity Officer at the time 


KEVIN O'SHEA: “Lalla informed the BBC that she and 
Tom were to marry, but Tom particularly refused 

to pose for pictures, until he discovered that he was 
being door-stepped at the rehearsal room at Acton and 
at home.” 


TOM BAKER: “The press love a story with a touch of 
scandal in it, and they'll bend over backwards to get 
one. I used to give up reading the news at times, 
because it was so amazing what rubbish they could 
print. It could be so frustrating, because there's no 
real way of replying.” 


KEVIN O'SHEA: “He reluctantly agreed to come up to 
the Cavendish Place office with Lalla at seven o'clock 
in the evening to meet the press. The office was 
heaving with photographers, reporters, TV news crews 
- everyone was there. When Tom and Lalla arrived, it 
was obvious that they'd been celebrating earlier, and it 
was a fairly excitable occasion. Some of the language 
was unprintable. But the evening was a great success, 
excellent press coverage was achieved, and the happy 
couple was left in peace.” ow 


The wedding itself took place at Chelsea Registry Office 
on 13 December 1980, just before filming began on Tom 
final serial, Logopolis. The bride's parents did not attend 


the wedding 
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LALLA warp; “My father didn’t really mind, but my 
mother was absolutely miserable about us marrying. 
She thought it was a bad idea. She was right, in 
retrospect. I think she probably thought that 1 could 
have married somebody more likely to make me 
happy.” 


LALLA WARD: “Was it that long? That's because we 
didn't see that much of each other.” 


LALLA WARD: “You quite often see cases where an actor 
will marry another actor partly because the character 
that they're playing is marrying the character that the 
other person is playing. It's very easy to confuse that, 
and think that you're Romana marrying the Doctor, 
not Lalla marrying Tom.” 


LALLA WARD: “Actors snigger when the audience 

can't discern between a fictional character and a real 
person, but actors are the pot calling the kettle black. 
Tom and I didn’t distinguish... It was a very, very clear 
case of muddling the part that you're playing with 
reality, and you're in a particularly 
muddle Doctor Who with reality! | was in a bad way 
to do anything as stupid as. he trails off. “I mean, 
I’m not saying that Tom isn't a wonderful person to 
be married to for somebody, but absolutely not for me. 
Although, it was fun while it lasted — all ten minutes 


ad way when you 


or so of it 

When did Lalla realise that she'd made a mistake? 

“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t regret it. | don’t feel like 
regretting things. You learn stuff from mistakes just 
as much as from the things that you get right.” 

A shrug meets the suggestion that married life with 
Tom Baker must have been, well, demanding. “I think 
one got swept along in the whole publicity thing. You 
can see how Hollywood movie stars get thrown into 
those put-up jobs, really, but we did it to ourselv 
more or less in character. When you realise that he 
isn't the character, it’s like Samson cutting off his 
hair: the whole building falls down. You're left with a 
stranger.” 


© DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


l of Season Eighteen, and of Tom 


the Fourth Doctor, ¢ 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “| was actually against the 
idea of script editors writing the stories themselves, 

It all got too cosy, and there was an awful lot of ‘cross- 
corridor commissioning’, where editors employed 
each other. It was very important for outside writers 
to be roped in, because we needed the new ideas 

and fresh blood. I can’t remember the circumstances 
under which I came to write Logopolis, but my 
impression is that I'd already decided to leave the 
show, and therefore thought of myself as the ex-script 
editor. Obviously, | wanted to write the story, because 
| wanted to write them all. If you haven’t understood 
that by now, you haven't understood anything!” 


Why, though, did Chris choose to leave Doctor Who 
at the end of Season Eighteen? 

“I'd had several rows with John Nathan-Turner. They 
weren't escalating — John and knew where we stood vis 
but there was a lot of what you might 
call creative tension between us. Mainly, it was the big 
problem that there was no job description for what 
I as doing, As nobody would write one for me, there 
was, to my mind, only one thing to do: I thought that 
the job was actually fairly important to the show, and 


I wanted to test whether the BBC felt that as well, so 


d-vis each other 


I said that I wanted another 30 percent pay to stay on 
They said, “Thanks, but no thanks.’ There 
I think they understood what 
No, we don't 


actually value script editors all that much.’ The natural 


another year 
was no hassle over it 
my point was — and the answer was 
conflict on Doctor Who was between the carers and the 
don't-carers. It was always a deeply under-budgeted 
production, with a couple of people like John and 
myself, and the occasional director, who really cared 
passionately, and it was commonplace that we would 
be trying to push on into overtime to do retakes, while 


CTAR 


the crew, quite understandably, would get fed up and 
go off to the pub,” 

As Chris expanded on his working relationship 
with his producer, his frustration and admiration 
were evident. “John loved the glamour of working 
with actors, and he liked to read scripts and comment 
on everything, but he didn’t necessarily understand 
about casting or characters, or why and when scenes 
worked or didn’t work. He didn’t, I think, understand 
some of the language of television as it was in the 
early Eighties. He was still stuck with the language of 
the Sixties.” ow 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “Christopher Bidmead was my 
favourite person on Doctor Who. He's a man of infinite 
talent, and infinite sensitivity, who understood me 
and my work better than anyone else on the show did. 
In the department of understanding me, the others 
couldn't fry an egg — although they were friendly, and 
I liked them well enough. Chris was the man, and he 


was always the greatest help to me.” owm 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “I would have hated to 
be an actor in the show, especially one with any 

responsibility, as Mathew had. It was a big task for 
an inexperienced actor, and he delivered, I think, a 
not-very-good performance, and got off-beam with 


everybody else.” owm 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “Logopolis combined the 
complexity of Stephen Gallagher, which appealed to 
hardcore Doctor Who fans, with a narrative pace as 
fast as The Keeper of Traken, which is entertaining 
for the casual viewer. But I thought that it raised 
moral questions that a teatime light drama cannot 
possibly contain. As far as | remember, the Master 
TARDIS, and we go to 

>t or other that 


stows away aboard our 


Logopolis, where he finds some gadg 
allows him to speed up the entropy of the universe 
This pantomime villain, who had previously spent 
most of his time in caves or churches plotting the 
overthrow of villages, has now become a criminal 
of unimaginable proportions. Half the universe, for 


God's sake! But still, a few weeks later, we embarked 


e 


Left: A TARDIS within a 
TARDIS 
fascinated script editor 


an idea which 


Christopher Hamilton 
Bidmead. 


Below: The model of the 
Pharos Project satellite dish. 


Bottom: The Monitor (John 
Fraser) explains Logopolitan 
mathematics to Adric 


“It’s very easy to get confused and think 
O4 that you’re Romana marrying the Doctor, 
and not Lalla marrying Tom...” Lalla Ward 
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on another thrilling adventure — and seemed to have 
forgotten. Worse still, because the Doctor brought the 
Master with us to Logopolis, the Doctor is innocently 
but equally responsible for a crime that makes Hitler 
look like Mother Theresa. I suspect that some Doctor 
Who fans think that this adventure represents the 
peak of the series, but it seems to me to show up its 
weakness: whatever evil somebody does, it doesn’t 
matter, You can destroy half the universe, and nobody 


remembers a week later.” 


TOM BAKER: “Doctor Who couldn't be particularly 
profound, because everything had to be resolved by 
violence, simply because everything has be resolved, 


ultimately, by violence - the violence of death 
generally. That was as true for Doctor Who as it was 
for God, because God committed the first genocide 
when he flooded the Earth except for Noah and 

his pals. Everything is resolved through death, by 
an explosion, by annihilation; 


very few things are 
resolved by wit.” r 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “If you're going to do this, 
you have to pursue the moral implications to the end; 
that the Master is capable of an act of indescribable 
evil, and that the Doctor's clumsiness or stupidity or 
something allows him to get away with it. It's quite 
impossible for an entertainment of this nature to 
dwell on th 
very tedious, so the alternative, it seems to me, is that 
you don't do it — you don’t raise them at all — because 
inevitably you are going to trivialise them... Of course, 
every week in Doctor Who, somebody is planning 

to conquer the universe, but Logopolis struck me as 
entering deeper waters — too deep.” pv. 


questions, and it would, anyway, be 
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CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “I'd bought a microcomputer, 
the Vectorgraphic MZ System B, and I'd spent 

a lot of time messing about inside this machine 

I knew something about its architecture. | was 

deeply interested by the fact that, for the first time, 
we'd managed to capture logical space inside a box. 
The whole of Logopolis is, frankly, lifted from this 
machine... The microcomputer that I was using had 
a marvellous feature that allowed you to pop up a 
window on the screen, and see the running program, 
and the changes that were made in memory and to the 
processor as they happened. In order to understand 
how it worked, you became the program — and that’s 
how the Logopolitans emerged. They were these 


people inside, changing the register and the values... 
The story's other impetus was that I was intrigued by 
the architecture of the TARDIS, and wanted to explore 
this through putting one TARDIS inside another.” 
Chris’ characterisation of the Master was, arguably, 
one of the strongest of the 1980s. “I liked the Master 
he admits. “It was a very Seventies thing to have the 
psychotic villain turn up again and again, but you 
wanted to get inside their minds, and understand their 
psychosis... That's why the Master never was, for me, 
this jeering icon. | was reminded by the fans that he 
was a fallen Time Lord, which of course has Biblical 
and Miltonic overtones. I respected that, and I played 
around with the importance of the character. To get 
the glimmer of the idea that you might be writing 
Milton is very exciting indeed! | seem to remember 
living through the Master's aspirations to destroy the 
universe. It made perfect sense to me at the time!" 
While amused at the mention of a couple of 
the more offbeat ideas in Logopolis — the Doctor's 
plan to dunk the TARDIS in the Thames, and the 


Master's broadcast to the universe at the end of the 
story — Chris defends both. “It was characteristic of 
the Doctor that one of his modes of thinking was 

to cut the Gordian Knot. You know the Greek myth 
of the complicated knot that no man can untie? 
Achilles said, ‘To hell with it,’ and cut it in half with 
his sword. Likewise, the Doctor could be faced with 
the extraordinary quantum mechanics of a TARDIS 
within a 
thing in the Thames.’ As for the Master's broadcast, 
1 would have thought, in the light of the astonishing 
arrival of the Internet, that broadcasting to the 
universe doesn't seem so far-fetched now!” 

Logopoli 


r proportion of its first two episod 
pro} n of its first two episode 


an irascible 


next three 


Pas 
rent 


LOUISE JAMESON: “John Nathan-Turner rang me up, 
and said would | come and meet him. | thought, 
‘Ooh, I’m going to head my own TV series, finally 

I hadn't been back to the BBC for 18 months, and 

I swanned around the bar going, ‘Hello, darling!’ to 


everyone, because I couldn't remember everyone's 


names. And then a cameraman tapped me on the 
shoulder, and said, ‘Did you know, your dress is 
tucked into your knickers?’ It'd been there for... well, 
I don’t know how long! That was all a bit horrid. 
Anyway, John wanted Leela to come back for the 
episode in which Tom left, and to go through the next 
series with the new Doctor. He wanted, for the fans, 
something that they were familiar with to smooth over 
the change of the two Doctors. I said that I'd come in 
for one story, then probably two of the next season, 
but I didn't want to do a whole year 


LOUISE JAMESON: “Also, he asked Lis Sladen first!” 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “ 
Nathan-Turner. It was John’s idea that she should 
be an airline hostess, and Australian 


Tegan was entirely John 


which was 
not unconnected with the fact that we were getting 
significant sales in Australia. I think [actress] Janet 


TARDIS, and say, ‘We'll just dump the whole 


Fielding did a rattling good job. Of all the Doctor Who 
characters, I'd have to say that she came closest to 


uniting the account of the character as secretly known to 
Chris Bidmead, and the character as appearing on screen. 
She was an excellent enough actress to be able to pick up 
on the clues in the script, and build from that.” 


JANET FIELDING: “I don't think it's a cliché to say that 
Australians are very brash, very forthright people. 

I think it tends to be true of me as well as Tegan, so 

I suppose that’s one reason [why she was cast], My 
accent had rather worn off, though. I just suppose 
it's the qualities that John felt I offered as an actress.” 


SARAH SUTTON: "I got on very well with Janet, although 
I’m sure that she thought that I was very immature, 

I was 19 then, and the singer Adam Ant was around 

I used to come into the rehearsal room singing, and 

I know Janet would just look at me, because she'd 

been listening to Radio Four, and she used to think 
that I was most bizarre. ‘Who's this Adam Ant? 
What a load of rubbish!’ I was quite happy to see 
everyone from Top of the Pops in the BBC canteen on 
a Wednesday when they used to record it, and Janet 
used to think that | was completely mad. We're chalk 
and cheese, Janet and I, which is probably why we 
get on so well. We did go out socially occasionally, 
but I think we were all quite happy to zoom back to 
our normal lives at the end of the day. If you're in the 
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studio, you're there until ten or eleven at night, so 
there's not much time left.” 


the line-up of Adric, Nyssa, and Tegan been the 


timate intention from the beginning of th 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “To say yes to that would be 

to suggest that I had prior knowledge that Tom was 
going to leave at the end of my first season, which 

I did not. However, given that Tom did announce his 
retirement then, and that I was very clear in my mind 
that Peter [Davison] would be ideal as the new Doctor, 
I think you could say that I was very pleased with the 
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balance of characters that we managed to achieve this 


season.” 


JANET FIELDING: “I didn’t like Logopolis, largely because 
I was busy finding my feet. It's difficult to enjoy 
something that you're totally unaccustomed to. They 
were, consequently, very taxing in that respect.” 


JANET FIELDING: “He was in a bad mood permanently,” 
says Janet of Tom, “which didn’t make for the easiest of 
working relationships. | found it very difficult, because 
I thought it was personal. | mean, it was my first major 
ind of hard to look 
back on who I was then, because I was much more 
insecure. Also, I was coping with a cultural difference; 
I think if I'd been in Australia, it would have been 
different. And I was from a very unsophisticated part 
of Australia, so it really was quite tricky. After a little 
while, | just thought, ‘Oh, sod this, and sod you, Tom. 

I don't care. Bugger it, I'll just get on with my job,’ and 
that's what I did.” A 


television, and I was nervous, It’s 


SARAH SUTTON: “If Tom was in a bad mood, it affected 
the whole rehearsal like a kind of cloud. If he was 
being funny and inventive, we all relaxed, and had a 
lot of fun. I don’t think I can say that anyone really got 
to know Tom Baker, who was a very elusive, intense 
man.” í 


JUNE HUDSON: “By Logopolis, there was no money left 
For Janet Fielding as Tegan, John Nathan-Turner 
wanted a fairly sexy look. He liked the fully-fitted 
uniform that I designed in lilac wool.” owm 


JANET FIELDING: “That uniform wasn’t hot! It was 
hah! Well, it wasn’t flattering, was it? | remember 
complaining more than once about what 1 had to 
wear. I tell you, it was awful. 1 loathed some of those 


costumes, I really did. | wasn't even allowed to wear 
trousers. It was kind of limiting. | wasn’t given much 
choice.” r 


JUNE HUDSON: “Keeping the same outfit throughout 
I found extremely short-sighted. The money saved 
paled beside the lack of evolution in the focal woman's 


look 


JANET FIELDING: “I mean, it was that ‘for the dads’ thing. 
As long as it was short and revealing! John Nathan- 
Turner said that in words of one syllable. ‘You're there 
for the dads.’ There were no bones about it.” 


TOM Baker: “Pretty young girls get big audiences 
though, don’t they? | mean, | married one of them 
Yeah, | did. I married one. Y 


1, that was great.” 


e, meanwhile, required an elabora 


d with a littl 
SARAH SUTTON: “That used to take hours to do, because 
my hair had to be rollered into tiny curls, and it took 
forever to dry — hours! If we were going away filming 
I'd have to be at the BBC by three o'clock in the 
morning to get my hair done before we could go out 


at seven! It was ridiculous.” D 


Tom BAKER: “Some of the girls were very glamorous, 
but there was no question of sex or terrifying things 
like that. I mean, it was very important to play it as if 
the obvious chemistry didn't happen between us. It 
was kind of innocent, wasn't it? It had to be whatever 
my bosses wanted, really.” 


SARAH SUTTON: “Doctor Who was about the Doctor 
otherwise it would have been Doctor Who and the 
Nyssa Show! They take over too much, women, and 
it make: 
isn’t it?” 


the Doctor redundant, which is a male fear 


TOM BAKER: “| remember not liking the final shot of 


Logopolis, because | was leaving by then, I wanted to 


be gone. I remember thinking that the shot wasn’t 
particularly heroic, or witty, and they recorded it 
straight from above, with me lying flat. It was very 
difficult to be heroic in that situation. To do that 

I should have at least been able to get up on one 
elbow. But It had to be that way, because they wanted 
the dreary old reverse shot of me looking into a circle 
of faces. They were stealing the shot, anyway, from a 
film. It was all right for them, but not for me, and 

1 went away with that slight niggling disappointment 
I can still remember the shot after all the 


years. 


I didn’t like the images 


TOM Baker: “I was the great children’s hero. I was 
known all over the world 
I was welcomed into everybody's house, and that kind 


I didn’t need credit cards, 
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of thing. But then, in the afternoon, there I was in 

the bloody stewpots of Soho, absolutely raving it up, 
pissing it up like a good 'un, That was an amazing 
other life that I had. 1 also had, from time to time, 
some sort of fragmentary domestic life — but domestic 
life can't possibly compare with being a children’s hero 
throughout half the bloody world, or even to access to 
Soho and all that fun. 1 didn't want sodding domesticity. 
All that getting up in the morning in the same bloody 
place, saying hello and having three meals a day with 
the same bloody person. Get off! Let's get down to 
Soho, and crack some champagne, and listen to tall 
stories from those guys. In low life, you can’t be boring, 
you can’t whine. If you go in and say, ‘I’m a bit tired,’ 
you'll be told to piss off home to bed. You come in and 
say, ‘Hello, Jeff,’ and you've got to be amusing, you've 
got to give a performance. If you're not funny, everyone 
will go off to the next cabaret — and that’s what it was, 
this amazing pub-crawl-cum-cabaret.” DWM 


LALLA WARD: “Tom had a little way of sort of getting fed 
up with things. ‘These friends that we've seen today,’ 
he'd say, ‘I’m bored of them. 1 don’t want to go around 
' And you'd say, ‘Well, they're friends! 

I'm going, sorry. You don't have to come.’ One day, 

he came back and said, ‘I think I'm bored with being 
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married.’ I thought, ‘Ah. Right. Well, if he still says 
that tomorrow, it’s probably not that he’s been in 

the pub too long.’ So I asked again the next day 

I said, ‘What you said yesterday evening, is that what 
you still think?’ He said, ‘Yeah, I'm bored of being 
married. Off you go.’ And I said, ‘Okay, fine,’ and 

I went. That was the last time that I ever saw Tom 
I've never seen him since. Not since that minute, He 
went off to work, and 1 cleared out my things from 
where we lived. My parents were away, so | went back 
to their place, picked up my two cats 
I knew, I was doing a play, and | went into the theatre, 
to the stage door, and the doorman said, ‘Have you 
read The Daily Whatever? 
your marriage breaking up, and why it happened 

I said, ‘Oh good, I'll read that, because I don't know 
why it happened!’ And there it was 
with Tom saying what had gone wrong. I didn’t 

know any of this stuff. He said that he missed the 
cats. I thought, ‘Oh well, tough.’ I mean, there was 
no animosity, there was no agro really, there was no 
anything; it was just sort of, well, that’s that, fine, let's 
get out. It was quite civilised in a way.” 

In Tom's autobiography (“I didn’t even know he had 
one,” admits Lalla), Who on Earth is Tom Baker?, the 
actor devotes barely four lines to the break-up. “Is that 
all he says?” remarks Lalla, after reading the extract 
“Oh well, that makes sense. My father managed to 
write an autobiography, and he had four wives, and 
th 
| suppose I should be grateful for the paragraph or 
so that Tom does devote to me. That's about what our 
marriage deserves, really. It was a catastrophe. If we 
hadn’t actually signed anything, nobody would have 
noticed. It's like Elizabeth Taylor — if she’d just had 
affairs with everybody, it would have been fine, but 
she marries them all, like my father did. It’s just 
a rather foolish thing to do. Personally, I think, say 
my friendship with Douglas Adams means more 
to me, was more valuable and more enduring, than 
my marriage to Tom. That doesn’t mean to say that 
I undervalue Tom; I value Tom enormously 
the part of my life that I worked with him and so 
on; we just didn’t do a terribly clever thing in getting 
married.” ¢ 


The next thing 


There's a whole piece about 


a long interview 


were about two sentences to cover the whole lot! 


I do value 


LALLA WARD: “It was a good idea at the time; just a 
rotten idea a bit later.” £ 
After a while, though, Tom 1 got fed up of the bright 


II: 
smells 


of Soho. 


lights and pung 


TOM Baker: “Nothing can go on forever. It’s like a 
footballer giving up before his legs go. The casualty 
rate was pretty high in Soho as people fell down steps 
onto their heads, or simply dropped dead in front of 
you. Sometimes their noses exploded if their liver 
didn’t go that way first. There was a lot of exploding 
going on... Even whooping it up in Soho was getting 
repetitive.” DWM 


LALLA WARD: “It'd be interesting to see Tom again 

| have no problems with it. If he does, then I’m sorry 
I doubt that he does. I’m sure that it’s more than he 
has other things to do.” owm 
tom Baker: “There isn’t anyone from my past that 
I would like to come and find me. It’s like when 


someone rings you up, and says, ‘Do you remember, 


we were lovers once?’ or ‘Do you remember, we used 
to be married?’ It turns out that they're staying in 
the same hotel, and they're suggesting that we meet 
up. You think, ‘Mmm... nah," because that might be 
dangerous. Something will have happened to change 
them. They'll be older, or they won't remember things 


in quite the same way.” DWM 


-PACTA 


LALLA WARD: 
Doctor Who for the fact that he made it special. He's 


One will forgive Tom an awful lot on 


immensely demanding, and a perfectionist, and 
difficult, and all those things that I think made those 
Doctor Who stories a hell of a lot better than otherwise 
they would have been. It keeps you on your toes, and 
makes you struggle hard to do the best that you can 
That's the sort of person | like working with. It was 
Tom's personality and Tom’s fighting for making 
things interesting and not run-of-the-mill, and cari 
about the programme, and caring like mad about the 


audience, that made something of a programme that 
otherwise would have been fairly ordinary. He made it 


extraordinary, I loved working with Tom.” owm 


TOM BAKER: “| thought I could beat typecasting. 

I thought that 1 would go onto new things. I didn’t, 
obviously, since my professional life has gone down 
since Doctor Who. It’s only the repeats of Doctor Who 
that have sustained me. I don’t mean financially, 
although I do earn some money from royalties; 

I mean in the sense that it has kept me in the public 
ye. People say, ‘Christ, Tom Baker! Is he still alive?’ 
and I get little jobs.” r 


ey 


TOM BAKER: “| am talking in this confessional way 
because you are reminding me of happy days, which 
haven't entirely gone. The thing about television 
and moving pictures is that they confer a kind of 
immortality. The reason why everyone wants to get 
into television... well, there are lots of reas 
some, it’s a soft option — but the real thing I think is 
that when you are in television, you don’t die. When 
did anyone who's on television ever die? | mean, 

we long for them to die 


ons — for 


the people that I watch 


on television, they make me long for death — but, 
somehow or other, you don't die. On a more serious 
note, away from getting tired of presenters who won't 
die, television and films confer immortality... We have 
an amazing situation with repeats on television, and so 
many channels, that the living 
entertained by the dead. This is a nice paradox, But to 
be adored as I was as Doctor Who — no, it never, never 
went away. It was wonderful. After a while, it spoiled 
me. Why should I ever want to be Tom Baker? Tom 
Baker was ordinary, and full of anxieties, and uncertain 
of himself, and insecure, But Doctor Who had secrets 
He could save the universe. Yeah.” owm 


such as we are — are 


To be continued in In Their Own Words 
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“I thought I could beat typecasting. I didn’t, 
Hom obviously, since my professional life has 
gone down since Doctor Who...” Tom Baker 


Above: The Fourth Doctor 
pilots the TARDIS for the final 
time. 


Below left: The Master fires his 
tissue compresson eliminator. 


Below right: “It’s the end..." 
Adrian Gibbs gets ready for his 
big moment... 
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The gap between Seasons Eighteen and 
Nineteen was enlivened for Doctor Who fans 
not only by ‘The Five Faces of Doctor Who’ run 
of repeats on BBC 2, but also by a 50-minute 
Special that John Nathan-Turner hoped would 
launch a whole new spin-off series. This was 
Kg and Company: A Girl's Best Friend. The 
programme was written by Terence Dudley, 
script-edited by Antony Root and Doctor 
Who’s soon-to-be script editor Eric Saward, and 
featured Sarah Jane Smith and Ko Mark IIL 
apparently a gift left for her by the Doctor 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “It seemed to me, at 
the time that Tom Baker regenerated into 
Peter Davison, we were going to wait the 

longest ever period of time to see what the 
next Doctor would be like, which was over 
nine months. | thought it was essential to 
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keep the show on the boil with the public.” 


DWM 


BOB BAKER AND DAVE MARTIN: “John Nathan- 
Turner really wanted to kill that dog,” insists 
Bob. “It just got silly — running along the 
beach and blowing up all the time, my God! 
He always seemed to be in pieces in the 
TARDIS. The final degradation came in that 
Kg and Company Special. I didn’t like it at all. 
We'd have liked to have been asked to write 
it, even if we'd had to refuse. We knew that 
they were doing it, and we thought, ‘Great! A 
new series with Kg.’ We waited to hear about 
it, and suddenly it was on television. It was 
done very quickly.” 
“To say that I didn’t like it,” begins Dave, 
“would be putting it mildly. It was farcical, 
and should never have been put on. It was 


a waste of Kg, and a waste of Lis Sladen. To 
be a bit more generous, I think what they 
were trying to do was develop a logical Earth 
story, but you can’t have Kg wandering about 
in woods, and turning up to save someone 
occasionally. It wasn’t very well done. It 
looked as if no one very much had their 
heart in it, except perhaps Lis.” owm 


ERIC SAWARD: “My impression was that 
Antony had come up with the idea at John's 
behest, By the time we were making the 
pilot, Antony had long since left. John Black, 


who directed it, did a good job. I remember 
Lis Sladen — the stories about her being a 
really nice person and very easy to work with 
are all true — was allowed to choose her own 
clothes. This annoyed John, because he hated 
what she wore. She had gone for autumn- 
style colours. It worked for her. | think she 
had in mind a young Miss Marple.” 


DWM 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “Lis came back 
because the developments that we were 
introducing into the character interested her. 
We weren't asking her so much to recreate 
the Sarah Jane of before, rather the concept 
of Sarah some years later. In many ways, her 
role was reversed to the one that she'd played 
in Doctor Who. In Kg and Company, she was 
more in the role of the Doctor, looking after 
lan Sears [who played Sarah's aunt's ward, 
Brendan] and the dog.” owm 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “I did Kg and Company 
because it was different. John assured me 
that it would work, and I think it did. The 
idea was that Sarah was now in the position 
of the Doctor — more in control — and that 
she had moved on, made progress since her 
departure.” í DWM 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “My mistake in Kg and 
Company was that I played her as the same 
old Sarah that everybody knew.” 


DWM 


JOHN LEESON: “The scripts came in, and, of 
course, Kg couldn't hack it, bless his heart, 
because, although he may have a lead, he's 
not a leading character! Neither was Sarah 


Jane Smith, although she had to assume that 
role, so it was really Company and Ko, with 
Kg trundling along behind somewhere. It 
might have been better had the scriptwriters 
chosen a space or planetary location, rather 
than rural Oxfordshire with witchcraft; it was 
too Earthbound. Also, most of the characters 
in Kg and Company weren't actually very 
surprised to see Kg about the place, you 
know? I mean, he should have created 
absolute havoc — ‘What the hell is that?! 

as, indeed, he frequently did in Doctor Who. 
I was there for the filming, though. I don't 


think the actors were very happy. I reckon 
the BBC expected more than they got with 
Kg and Company, despite the shortage of 
resources available. Things were virtually 
being shot in front of black curtains because 
there was just nothing in the budget. It was 
done on a shoestring.” 


bout the justly famous K 


Company title sequ 
eric sawaro: “If the pilot had gone to a 

series, we would have had to change that 
We had in a graphics designer, who was 


quite well known in the BBC, and had won 
awards. Apparently, John had said to him, 
‘What I want is the same as Hawaii Five-O 

the split-screen and the different aspects 


of what wa but the de: 


going on gner 
wanted to do something much more moody 
and atmospheric. John got very annoyed, and 
said, ‘Sodding designers! All they want to do 
is design!’ I thought, ‘Well, that’s what they 
do, John.’ John wanted it to be much more 
glitzy. The results speak for themselves. It 
was a shame that the Kg series wasn’t picked 
up, although the idea of making Doctor 

Who and Kg and Company simultaneously 
scarcely bears thinking about!" r 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “Nathan [John Nathan- 
Turner] wanted it to be so good, but it didn’t 
really get a fair crack of the whip. Things 


that were supposed to be in place just 
weren't. When | went in to talk about the 
script, I said, ‘Sarah Jane wouldn't do these 


things,’ and it was a case of, ‘We’ll sort them 
out,’ but they didn’t. It was the only time 
that we really didn’t 
They used to go and sit by themselves in 
their caravans and drink Southern Comfort! 
It was the oddest atmosphere. | thought it 
was me that they were staying away from, 
but Nathan said, ‘No, it wasn't you.” 
Ironically, Elisabeth doesn’t even like 
dogs. “I'm a cat-love 
horrible little black Scottie dog bit me when 


t on with the crew 


she explains. “A 


I was young.” 
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ell, that was fun, wasn’t 

it? A collection of 

torturous behind the 

scenes tales of how 

some of my favourite 

Doctor Who stories were 
brought to the screen — yes, fun. Fun to read. 
To actually experience the stress, lack of time, 
lack of money and unfortunate interpersonal 
shenanigans of the past 57,000 words — that 
wouldn’t have been fun at all. 

Graham Williams, Philip Hinchcliffe, 
Anthony Read, Douglas Adams, the lot of 
them — I bet there were times when they 
wondered what the heck they were doing, 
pouring their creative powers into something 
so underfunded and undervalued by the BBC. 
But they kept going, kept striving, never gave 
of anything but their best. You can read their 
determination and drive in these pages — you 
just have. It shines out of them. So why did 
they bother? In those days, Doctor Who was 
never gonna win them any awards, or open 
doors in their careers. It was an old children’s 
show, taken for granted, and increasingly 
beginning to be viewed in the wider media as 
tatty and dated. They could’ve sat back, binned 
The Invasion of Time (a witty and eloquent 
character study of the Doctor) or cobbled 
together some generic old nonsense to replace 
A Gamble With Time (instead they wrote City of 
Death, the greatest story in the entire history of 
the series, over a weekend). 

I guess the answer to why they kept going, 
kept working so hard, is — they were doing it 
for me. Me and the millions of other kids who 
loved the series. 

And here's the thing. Today I write Doctor 
Who on TV instead of in exercise books. And 
you'd be surprised how often in script meetings 
you'll hear people (and sometimes people who 
were never fans) say things like ‘make it like 
that bit in The Stones of Blood’ or ‘that should 
have a sumptuous Leisure Hive-y feeling’ or 
‘that should be dark, enclosed, sort-of Horror of 
Fang Rock’. These stories — made in the most 
stressed of circumstances — live on. They still 
resonate. 

I'd go so far as to say that the new series 
references all the best things of the stories 
you've just read about — wild ‘only in Who’ 
ideas, laughs and scares a moment apart, brio 
and optimism at the sheer strangeness of life 
— more than it does any other era of the classic 
series. And that’s one of the big reasons why 
it's so popular, 

This was, and is, Doctor Who for everybody. 
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